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SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

All successful public relations in any careful analy- 
sis will be found to be grounded on the fundamental 
proposition of fairness to all parties concerned.—H. 
M. Byllesby. 











Arbitrating a Disputed Telephone Bill. 

The settlement of disputed bills is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in carrying on a public service like telephony. 
For this reason the line of thought followed in a recent, 
arbitration of a disagreement of this kind is of interest from 
the standpoint of public relations. As the arbitration was 
private, names are omitted, but the statement of the case 
and the close reasoning followed in its settlement deserve 
consideration. 

The case presented a difficult problem, because of the 
fact that the A 





company, a large manufacturing con- 
cern, claimed that it asked for the restoration of a certain 
form of telephone service which it had previously enjoyed, 
and set an approximate date on which it claimed to have 
made the request. There was nothing in the record placed 
before the arbitrator to establish this, and the circumstances 
surrounding the whole affair seemed to leave the matter 
one of recollection on both sides, with more or less oppor- 
tunity for misunderstanding even with certain facts made 
plain. The matter finally reached a,stage where the sub- 
scriber presented a bill for $362.72, covering a period of 34 
months, from September, 1911, to June, 1914, inclusive, which 
presumed the correctness of the dates as advanced by the 
subscriber. 

The telephone company in return made an offer of $175, 
on the basis of a compromise. It urged that such an offer 
carried with it a recognition of only the moral or good will 


obligation which must always rest upon a public service 


corporation, to some degree at least, in any honest mis- 
understanding between it and an individual. The telephone 
company stated that the amount quoted was the maximum, 
beyond which it would be necessary to go to the courts 
for settlement. At a conference just prior to the selection 
of the arbitrator, there was no change in the attitude of 
either party, as far as money settlement was concerned, but 
it developed a more hazy atmosphere as to dates, statements 
and reasons therefor. As a result, the subscriber finally sug- 
gested that the arbitrator be allowed to name the amount 
and to this the telephone company agreed. 

The arbitrator, in his finding, pointed out that in the mat- 
ter of dates, upon which the case hinged, there were no 
records and that the telephone company’s officials of that 
company’s 
the 34 


months’ proposition of the subscriber, a total of $362.72, or 


time recalled nothing to confirm the A 


statements. Hence the finding started off with 
an average of $10.70 per month, and the telephone company’s 
declaration: “We do not find that you asked for the service 
at the time you claim to have done so. Furthermore, if 
you had so requested, there was absolutely no reason why it 
should not have been furnished any time up to September, 


1913.” 

The arbitrator found that if the telephone officials had 
refused such a request at that time, it was without authority, 
but the telephone company would have been responsible, 
nevertheless. There were many things in connection with 
the whole record which made it appear reasonable that the 
A———— company was attempting some different solution of 
its telephone problem during the period in dispute, but if 
left to facts of record, an equitable decision would be 
difficult. 

The telephone company’s offer cleared the atmosphere to 
the extent of bringing right down to both sides as to what 
was fair to both between the figures quoted. Were it not 
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for the fact that there appeared, by the record, to be a seri- 
ous difference in the number of calls charged by the tele- 
phone company and the number as shown by the records of 
the A company, the arbitrator would have been in- 
clined to add but little to the amount offered by the tele- 
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phone company. This was considered to have a bearing 
on the case and the sum of $225 to be paid by the telephone 
company, was named to close the matter. Both parties 
immediately accepted the finding and the case was settled 


on the eve of an appeal to the courts. 





heights of achievement. 


ahead. 


—1915 will bring you into your own. 


lights and easy going friends. 


American 


tell us so much this year. 


Conversation isn’t conversion. 


Learn the difference between wish and will. 


We won't buy prospects. 





New Year Wishes Vs. All-Year Work 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


You're at it again, according to custom, fingering the rosary of hope, telling off 
the beads of resolution, filled with determination, preparing another set of blue prints for 
a bigger and better and nobler career. This time there is to be no faltering, no back- 
sliding, no compromise; you've taken stock of your talents, fully realize the power of 


your undeveloped abilities, and are pledging to yourself to rise undaunted to the 


Ambition is whispering of the manifold opportunities which hitherto eluded your 
grasp only because you didn’t try hard enough. 

You aren't incompetent; merely careless. 
the past, you plainly perceive the causes of your delayed success—recognize the part 
that indulgence and loose habits played—and with all the doggedness of your nature (for 
you are a stronger willed man than superficial appearances indicate) are solemnly com- 
mitting your soul to the relentless performance of the high and noble tasks that lie 


It is a duty all the more insistent because of former heedlessness. 


No more wasted nights and careless days. 
The big event is about to transpire—another great 
is preparing to emerge from obscurity—perhaps! 
ity, but there’s a reminiscent tang to your statements. We seem to have heard it all before. 
Year after year you've advertised a new stock and as consistently failed to deliver. 
Christmas week always affects you in this manner. 
You're the busiest overhauler in town for a fortnight or so thereafter; you regularly 


take a fresh start, make a promising spurt, and lose out before the month’s out. 


Words don’t make the man. 
round. The worth of statements is established by the individual behind them, and you're 
so far behind yours that they've lost their effect. 

Deeds have a voice of their own, and it drowns the noise of all previous failure. 
Don't promise—perform! 
market for improved men and methods. If you are sincere, and come through, so will we. 
The phonograph companies have educated us to the 


real value of talking records, and, judging yours up to date, it won't bring thirty cents. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


Now that you look back and review 


We shall see 


Farewell to dissipation; good-by white 


Pardon our ifcredul- 


So don’t 


It’s the other way 


Produce! 


There’s an open 


























The Telephone Department of Massachusetts Commission 


The Specially Organized Department of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission Through Which the 
Commission’s Work Is Facilitated in Matters Involving the Telephone and Telegraph—Scope of 
Department’s Activities —Inspection Duties—The First Year’s Administration 


By H. S. Knowlton 


An important part of the work of the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Service Commission, created by Chapter 784, Acts of 1913, 
is the supervision of telephone and telegraph companies within 
the state, which is the most populous in New England, hav- 
ing about 3,500,000 inhabitants, according to the last census. 
Under the act, the recommendatory powers enjoyed by the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission in relation to companies 
engaged in the transmission of intelligence were withdrawn, 
and regulative authority including mandatory powers bearing 
upon rates and service was conferred upon the new commis- 
sion. During about six years’ of supervision, the highway 
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house of information and negotiation between the public and 
the companies. In handling complaints, the department tries 
to secure for the subscriber the quickest possible solution of 
the problem presented. Immediately after a complaint is re- 
ceived, the department gets in touch with the executive office 
of the company involved, making any possible remedy 
promptly and doing everything within its power to restore 
satisfactory service at once. The policy is to encourage the 
busy man using the service to telephone in his complaint, and 
then to forget its existence until advised by the department, 
often within a few moments, of the action to be taken by 
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Map Showing Telephone Exchanges in Massachusetts, Classified According to Rate Schedules. 


commission never had an active bureau or department within 
its organization which handled telephone and telegraph mat- 
ters; and outside of the famous rate investigation of 1910, 
the work was largely of a routine character. With the or- 
ganization on January 1, 1914, of a special telephone and 
telegraph department or bureau, as it was then called, the 
new commission took an advance step in the administration 
of its duties in the field of communication. 

The department is the second of its kind in the country. 
Its object is to facilitate the work of the commission by 
handling a vast amount of detail bearing particularly upon 
telephone and telegraph rates and service, eliminating red 
tape to the utmost possible extent, and serving as a clearing 
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the company. Probably 75 per cent. of the various forms of 
trouble reported are settled in this way. Gradually the pub- 
lic is coming to know that the state has a man “on the job” 
during business hours—and sometimes outside. It is his duty 
to look into every complaint in the interests of good service 
and fair treatment for the subscriber, with a just appreciation 
at the same time of the difficulties of the telephone and tele- 
graph businesses, and a personal knowledge of “Who’s Who” 
in authority and just how to go to work to remedy difficult 
situations with the least possible loss of time. 

The organization of the department is simple, consisting 
of a chief and two inspectors, with stenographic service 
drawn from the commission staff. In general charge is Wil- 
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liam H. O’Brien, of Boston, an official with a wide range of 
telephone, telegraph, newspaper and legislative experience and 
a former president of the Boston Central Labor Union. 
Starting in 1879 as a messenger boy, Mr. O’Brien was em- 
ployed for 15 years by the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
for ten years was with the Associated Press at Augusta, Me. 
In about five years’ work in the Maine Legislature, he had 
experience in reporting committee activities, later serving as 
a broker’s telegrapher in Portland and Boston. In 1911 he 
was appointed to supervise the installation of the joint West- 
ern Union-Bell telephone service in four New England 
states, reporting to the leased wire wire department of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. This involved a 
large amount of public relations work in local communities, 
as the boards of trade were anxious to know just what the 
meaning of the changes was so far as telegraph service was 
concerned. 


Just before his appointment to his present position, Mr. 
O’Brien was beginning a nation-wide investigation of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in working out the joint service. With 
unusual experience on all three sides of telephone and tele- 
graph service—from the company, employes’ and public points 
of view—he took up the work at Boston with the idea that 
it offered a great opportunity for development, and the re- 
sult has justified this belief in a single year’s experience. In 
a recent hearing, Chairman McLeod stated that any sugges- 
tion emanating from the department was to be considered 
by the companies as an order. fgom the commission, having 
the full sanction of the board. 


The chief handles all complaints; studies the evidence pro- 
duced at hearings; directs the work and censors the reports 
of inspectors; arranges conferences with company officials, 
brings to the attention of the commission matters which can- 
not be adjusted through the department; makes suggestions 
for changes in commercial routine and operating practice 
when deemed necessary to improve conditions and service; 
keeps in touch with legislative matters affecting telephone 
and telegraph companies; appears before commercial bodies to 
outline the work of the state in supervising these companies; 
and keeps informed as to similar work of other state com- 
missions. In some instances, although not directly within the 
specified scope of his duties, he has acted as arbitrator be- 
tween a company and its customer upon their joint request 
in the settlement of disputed charges. 


THE DvutTIES OF THE INSPECTORS. 


One inspector devotes his time to telephone and the other 
to telegraph work. The former, James M. Cushing, was pre- 
viously in the complaint department of the New England 
company. It is his duty to visit telephone offices to inspect 
operating methods and to test service; to investigate and ad- 
just specific complaints; to make detailed reports of offices 
visited, with recommendations for improvements; to gather 
field data for the use of the board; to interview subscribers 
and officials of local trade organizations; and to attend mu- 
nicipal and other hearings upon telephone matters. Personal 
calls upon complainants are a feature of the work, and it is 
confined to no stated hours, but often involves early morn- 
ing and late evening observations of traffic conditions. 

The telephone inspector’s field is the entire state. While 
he is at the commission office daily, he is also out a good deal 
on assignments, and is a frequent visitor to exchanges with 
the object of studying service in much detail. The depart- 
ment office is “covered” constantly, and while the “regula- 
tion” hours of the state departments are from 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m., the office is not seldom open much earlier or closed 
much later. 


The duties of the telegraph inspector correspond to those 
of his colleague in the telephone field, the work being han- 
dled by John J. Donovan, a man with nearly 30 years’ ex- 
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perience. He visits telegraph offices, being particularly inter- 
ested in the changes being made by the Western Union com- 
pany as a result of the dissolution of the agreements be- 
tween the New England and Western Union organizations. 
He also inspects messages as far as seeing filing, receiving 
and delivery times, and keeps in touch with local business 
organizations and their views of the service. 

The inspectors are instructed to give full publicity to the 
work of the department representing the commission and to 
have it everywhere understood that the department is anxious 
to take up all matters pertaining to telephone and telegraph 
service. The chief personally addresses boards of trade 
throughout the state, on the work of the department. About 
a dozen of these talks were made in 1914. 


ScorpE OF THE WorK. 


The greater part of the telephone supervision is exercised 
over the New England company, 75 per cent. of whose busi- 
ness is transacted in Massachusetts. In the state there are 
276,925 telephone users, the total number of stations being 
about 361,000. There are 5,108 operators and 11,170 pay sta- 
tions in the state. Outside of Massachusetts, there are about 
72,000 subscribers in northern New England. Business is 
transacted with the vice-president’s office direct and there are 
regular conferences at the department office, 1 Beacon Street, 
Boston, between the chief and the company’s representatives. 
The Heath Telephone Co., the Automatic companies of Fall 
River and New Bedford, and a few smaller companies are 
also in operation in Massachusetts, but the bulk of the work 
is with the New England company. 

It is the policy of the department to help in any situation 
where it can, and so far as it can be useful in taking up local 

difficulties involved in toll service extending into adjoining 
states. The problems coming before the department are 
mainly those associated with traffic and rates, although the 
board has jurisdiction over the issue of securities and in this 
connection, more or less engineering investigation may be 
required. 

Stenographic records of all hearings before the commis- 
sion are filed in its general office and are open for public 
examination during business hours. The work of the tele- 
phone and telegraph department tends to reduce the number 
of formal petitions brought before the commission, on ac- 
count of the prompt adjustment of difficulties by the staff 
and the open-door policy maintained. The essential facts are 
noted down in every case coming to the department’s atten- 
tion. No blanks have been provided for this service and all 
transactions are made as free from formality as possible. All 
communications sent out are signed by the secretary of the 
commission. 

The department office is accessible to the public without the 
necessity of passing through any other room in the building. 
It contains, in addition to the usual business furnishings, a 
file for department records and correspondence, a conference 
table with comfortable chairs, a 2,400-line multiple switch- 
board wired to two telephones, one a nickel-in-the-slot sta- 
tion and the other a standard residence or office set, with 
complete ringing and trunking circuits, and a pair of wall 
maps. The switchboard is a single section of a standard Bell 
“A” board, and is of great value in explaining to visitors, the 
processes of local exchange operation. One of the maps 
shows the location of all exchanges in Massachusetts, classi- 
fied by colored pins according to rate-groups, and the other 
shows the toll connections between neighboring exchanges 
throughout New England. 


RESULTs OF First YEAR’S ADMINISTRATION. 


While constantly seeking to be fair to the operating organ- 
izations, the department has secured a number of important 
changes in the service in the past year which have proved of 
much benefit to the public. Among these are: The abolition 
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of a reduced rate charge on failure to get the party called 
for on toll calls; giving notice to subscribers in the matter 
of overtime charges on toll calls; the installation of telephone 
cords of a maximum length of 25 feet; requiring the oper- 
ator to report “No charge” upon uncompleted calls. from 
measured service stations; providing for temporary transfer 
of service when the subscriber’s telephone is out of order; 
establishing rules and regulations covering collections from 
coin boxes and pay stations, with receipt to subscriber or oc- 
cupant; securing more prompt installation of new telephones 
and relaxing the requirement of advance payments on new 
contracts; reducing from 10 to 5 cents the rate within the 5 
and 8-mile zones on 6-party service; releasing the applicant 
for new service from the obligation to pay unpaid bills of 
previous tenant-subscriber in order to secure immediate serv- 





Typical Conference in Office of Telephone and Telegraph 


ice; restoration of four-party full suburban service (on peti- 
tion to the board): reduction from 10 to 5 cents of toll rate 
between Lynn and Marblehead; refund of one-half of rental 
during the life of the telephone directory involved when the 
subscriber’s name is omitted from the directory; advanced 
notice to subscribers of intended change of number; routine 
providing for the installation of temporary service when the 
class of service contracted for is delayed through lack of 
facilities; and the notification to offending subscribers on 
party lines of the excessive use of such lines and interference 
with the service of other subscribers, urging the necessity of 
a five-minute limit when others wish to use the line, and to 
give immediate right of way in emergency calls. 

The work partakes more or less of a pioneer character, 
since the New York Public Service Commission is the only 
one known to the writer which has taken up the problem of 
telephone and telegraph regulation on a departmentalized 
basis. The results justify the belief that it is proceeding 
along the right general lines, and that by responsiveness to 
development, it will continue to perform a highly useful 
service. 
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New System to be Installed at Muskegon, Mich. 

General Manager Thomas Bromley has announced that 
the $200,000 bond issue of the United Home Telephone Co., 
for improving its Muskegon, Mich., plant, has been placed. 
This bond issue will not only take care of the proposed im- 
provements, but will also be sufficient to retire the floating 
indebtedness of the company. 

Mr. Bromley in company with A. 
ent of construction, has left on a trip through Ohio, Iowa 
and Indiana, where they will inspect various recently in- 
stalled telephone systems in order to determine the type 
of system to be installed at Muskegon. 

The United 
structed to go ahead in the work of preparing the plans for 
the new telephone exchange building, which will be part of 


B. Clark, superintend- 


Home company’s architects have been in- 


Depart ment of Massachusetts Public Service Commission. 


the new system. A large amount of cable to be used in the 
underground extension work has been purchased and every- 


thing possible will be done to rush the work to completion. 





Convention of American Wood Preservers’ Association. 

F. J. Angier, secretary and treasurer of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, has announced that the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the association will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel and Annex, Chicago, on January 19, 20 and 21. 
An interesting and instructive program has been provided, 
including a trip to the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madi- 
‘son, Wis., on January 22. 





Western Pennsylvania Independents Holding Convention.’ 

The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation is holding its sixth annual convention on Friday and 
Saturday of this week, January 15 and 16, at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penna: A special invitation was extended 
to the wives of the members and visitors to attend the con- 
vention and it is expected that a large number are in 
attendance. 








The Complete Program for the Minneapolis Convention 


Independent Telephone Association of America Has Arranged a Most Attractive Program for Its Second 
Annual Convention to be Held at Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, January 19, 20 and 21— 
The Program for the Three-day Meeting 


With the dates set for the second annual convention of the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, only a few days 
away, arrangements for the meeting are rapidly taking shape. 
The convention is receiving considerable publicity in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul newspapers, through the efforts of H. P. 
Wickham, of Minneapolis. Mr. Wickham, during the conven- 
tion, will see that full accounts of the sessions are published in 
the daily papers, together with photographs of those active in 
the work of the association. 

Many reservations for the special Burlington train from Chi- 
cago have been received from men living to the east and south 
of Chicago.. Present indications point to a large attendance. 
Exhibitors are arranging for a number of novelties, both as to 
exhibits and methods of advertising. 

The program which has been prepared for the three days 
of the convention is an unusually good one. It contains ad- 
dresses on topics of great interest to telephone men, and allow- 
ance is also made for entertainment features as diversions from 
time to time. During the hours the convention is in session 
the practice, established last year, of closing the exhibits will 
prevail. In order that all may have an opportunity to inspect 
the exhibits one entire morning is allotted to the purpose. 

The program in full is as follows: 


TUESDAY, 10 A. M. 


Invocation: Rev. Harry P. Dewey, the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Address of Welcom:: 
ernor of Minnesota. 

Address of Welcome: 
neapolis. 

Response: D. M. Neill, Red Wing. 

President’s Address: Hon. E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Secretary’s Report: W. S. Vivian, Chicago. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, 12 0’: lock. 

TUESDAY, 2 P. M. 

“While Father Telephoned,” Stereopticon. 

“Present Tactics of the Oppositon,” C. B. Randall, secretary, 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

“Basis for Determining Proper Switching Charge for Farmer- 
Owned Lines,” Lewis E. Gettle, secretary, Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Question Box. 

“Poles,” Illustrated. 

“Some Do’s and Don’ts of Telephone Advertising,” by an ad- 
vertiser, Thomas W. Hicks, general manager, Adsit General 
Electric Co., Minneapolis. 

Reports of Committees. 

“The Evolution of Percival,” Illustrated. 

WEDNESDAY MorniINc. 

All the morning devoted to a thorough inspection of the 

exhibits. 


Hon. Winfield Scott Hammond, gov- 


Hon. Wallace G. Nye, mayor of Min- 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Invocation: Rev. Latham A. €randall, Trinity Baptist Church. 

“Ham, the Lineman,” Stereopticon. 

“Some Applications of Theory to Telephony,” Prof. G. D. 
Shepardson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

“Our Association—How It Can Be Strengthened and Made 
More Valuable,” J. C. Casler, president, Dallas Automatic 
Telephone Co., Dallas, Texas. 


“Auto Trucks in Telephone Practice.” Illustrated. 


“Bell Qualified Toll Line Contracts,” General Discussions. 

“Operating Responsibility,’ H. D. Currier, chief engineer, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Reports of Committees. 

Appointment of Committees. 

New and Unfinished Business. 

Announcements. 

“The Peach at the. Beach,” Illustrated. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7 P. M. 
“The Organization of the Social Mind,” Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, president, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
A Program of Sense, Nonsense, Music and Song. 
Music Furnished by the Tri-State Ladies’ Chorus and a few 
Orchestra Selections. 


THuRSDAY MorNING, 9 To 10 A. M. 

Election: President, first vice-president, second vice-presi- 
dent, and six directors for two years. 

Invocation: Rev. Stanley B. Roberts, Bethlehem Presby- 
terian Church. 

“Accounting,” J. N. Van Sant, examiner, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

“Physical Connection,” Hon. Frank Winters, La Crosse, Wis. 

“Cross Purposes,” H. E. Bradley, secretary, Eastern Traffic 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Financial Organization,” J. C. Kelsey, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent, TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co. 

Announcements. 

“The Way of the Women,” Illustrated. 


THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

Invocation. 

.“What About It,” Illustrated. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Special Committees. 

Report of Judges of Election. 

New and Unfinished Business. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

Special demonstration at the electrical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in charge of Prof. G. D. Shepardson. 





Use of the Telephone in Montana Mines. 

In the annual report of State Mine Inspector W. B. Orem 
to Governor Stewart of Montana, he states that the installing 
of a telephone system in all of the large mines in Butte is one 
of the most convenient improvements for men operating in 
all lines pertaining to the mines. It saves many unnecessary 
trips to the surface, as everything in the way of supplies can 
be ordered by telephone, there being instruments installed in 
every department. The telephones are in constant using dur- 
ing working hours and on the 1,200 foot level of the Leonard 
mine, a booth is installed for long distance service. 





Citizens Company Installs Automatic Dial at Newaygo, Mich. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
installed an automatic dial at its Newaygo exchange and sub- 
scribers at that town can now be connected with Grand 
Rapids subscribers direct. 

A new and improved switchboard is also promised for 
the Newaygo exchange. Leon Coon is manager at Newaygo 
and under his management the number of subscribers has- 
been increased from 71 to 275. 
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Convention Reflections 


Some Problems — Advance Rentals — Collections 


By J. C. 


It seems to be a characteristic of American people, when 
two or more happen to meet, to organize. It seems to be 
born in us to have associations, societies, clubs and every 
form of organization which will tend to knit human beings 
into closer relations. 

It was natural that telephone men should do the same thing, 
and they flocked eagerly to association meetings in every 
district in our country. 

Then came the backward swing of the pendulum. District 
meetings were abandoned, and telephone men seemed to tire 
of the annual pilgrimage to the state convention. 

There was a reason, too. Men prominent in one conven- 
tion, would not be telephone men at all, by the time of the 
next convention,—because they had sold out. It seemed to be 
a part of the telephone war tactics to pick off, or rather buy 
out, the prominent men, so that the others might be confused. 
So it came to pass that men became suspicious of one another, 
and associations fell apart or weakened for that reason. 


Times have changed. Men are in the telephone business to 
stay. It is no longer a part of telephone war tactics to pick 
out strategic spots. 

The indiscriminate purchase of Independent telephone prop- 
erties has stopped. It has been checked, both by the govern- 
ment and a lack of money. 

Suspicion, which gnawed the soul of the convention idea, 
has gone its way, and men can meet, knowing that they will 
meet again under the same circumstances. 


Every convention this winter has been a success, and there 
are no exceptions. Indiana, Ohio, Canada, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Missouri had unusual meetings, and last 
week, Kansas had the most remarkable convention of its 
history. 

Men were there to learn something about the telephone 
business. They asked questions, great thoughtful questions, 
and they were answered thoughtfully by two of the best tele- 
phone men in Kansas. There was no levity and no foolish 
waste of time anywhere. 


There was one unusual proceeding. On Monday, the day 
prior to the convention, telephone men met at the chambers 
of the state public utilities commission to show cause why 
advance rentals should be paid. 

It seems that a disgruntled governor, retiring from office, 
took a final slap at the Bell telephone interests, for political 
reasons. In taking this slap at the Bell company, he hit the 
Independent interests a much harder blow. As you know, 
there are 75,000 Bell telephones in Kansas, and 185,000 Inde- 
pendent. Naturally the latter were affected greatly by the 
governor’s charges to the commission. 

The utilities commission had no recourse in this humiliating 
position, but to proceed to order telephone companies to show 
cause why advance rentals should not be abolished. So the 
city attorneys were there. The principal question was: “Why 
are telephone companies different from other public utili- 
ties, or even grocery stores, dry goods emporiums, and 
butcher shops?” 

The city attorneys had no heart in the contest, because not 
one of the governor’s petitioners (?) turned up at the hear- 
ing. All the city attorneys really did was to admit that the 
municipal plants charged for meters and wiring, and collected 
accounts in advance. 
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The telephone men took good care of themselves at the 
hearing. It was brought out that collections were really a 
local issue, too. In districts, where there were agricultural 
failures, telephone men had to wait for their money just as 
other people. 

It was finally demonstrated that advance rentals were col- 
lected in theory only, because the receivables of the telephone 
companies in Kansas were equal to the income of three 
months. No hard and fast rule for collections can be made 
a state-wide issue. 


Would it not be a fine thing if I could go to a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket office, and ask for a ticket to New 
York, adding that, if I liked the trip or the service, I 
would go to the New York office and pay at the end of the 
trip? Further if it was inconvenient for me to do this, I 
would tell them that they could send me a bill, and I would 
pay it if I had the money. Wouldn’t such an order by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission make the railways glad? 

Would it not be fine for you, when you come to Chicago, 
to go to the theater, after standing off the railroad, and, if 
you liked the show, you would go to the office after it was 
over, and pay for your ticket, or leave your card, so that 
a bill could be sent to you later? 

If you could carry out this idea for a year, would you 
not be in fine shape? 

Well, there would be a world’s record in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings at the end of the year. 

Laying aside the ridiculous side to the Kansas governor’s 
order, what are the real reasons why the telephone business 
is different from the grocery business and kindred activities? 

The great difference, and possibly the only apparent one, is 
that the telephone company has an investment in the home 
of its service user. The telephone company really invests 
from $15 to $25 in every house or building in which telephone 
service is provided. 

As there are over 10,000,000 telephones in the United States, 
it makes the telephone house investment run from $150,000,000 
to $250,000,000—a very tidy sum of money—and it is tied up 
really at the mercy of everyone except its owner. 





Who is to blame for this great burden? You must remem- 
ber the telephone was a hard thing to introduce in our mod- 
ern life. The stories of efforts to induce men to invest as 
high as $10,000 for even a half interest in the Bell telephone 
are not at all fiction. 

To coax people to take the service, the telephone company 
proceeded to put the telephone in the house and wire the 
house throughout. It did not cost the householder one cent. 
He could stop the service, and the telephone company could 
not help itself. 

By and by, there came competition. Interest in telephone 
service was aroused and Independent telephones were placed 
in houses and buildings all over the land. 


The Bell company, to save itself from ruin, had to begin 
a subscription campaign, and telephones grew into millions 
instead of thousands. Still houses and buildings were wired 
free from charge. The investment, and many houses and 
buildings, were duplicated and many millions of dollars were 
given outright to the householder. 

Does the city give the householder a meter for nothing, 
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and will it pipe your house for nothing? Will the gas com- 
pany pipe your house for nothing? Will the electric light 
company wire your house for nothing? Will the grocery 
store give you a stock of groceries as a starter? Will the 
dry goods company give your family a complete furnishing 
before asking you to pay for further things? Well, not 
that you know. But the telephone company does. 

It cannot refuse any man service. So when the poor fam- 
ily comes to your town, and moves into the poor little house, 
about all they can get for nothing is telephone service. No 
one else will install their service without money. 

So let the governor of Kansas get firmly into his mind 
that, if he thinks the telephone company is like others, let 
him order each householder to pay the telephone company 
from $15 to $25 for the investment in his house, and thereby 
put the telephone companies on the basis of other concerns 


There would not be such a kick on depreciation after a 
few years, if each householder had to maintain his telephone, 
and his house wiring, and change the whole outfit every few 
years to conform to changes in the art, as well as to replace 
normal destruction. 

Some day there will be a great change in the opinion of 
underwriters and we may yet see houses and buildings wired 
according to standard and at the expense of the householder. 
Then we possibly may be classed with the grocer and others, 
and city attorneys and governors who have grouches, will 
have no chance at the poor telephone company. 


There is one more thought in this connection: You all 
know what a thriftless race of people we are. You know 
that men are no better off by having a delay in payment. They 
spend their money anyway. 

Of all things, the prompt payment of bills should be taught. 
It leaves every man in better financial condition in the long 
run. No one should try to add additional incentive to our 
already too apparent willingness to postpone the payment of 
bills. 


Another thing to remember, is that telephone service is 
but a luxury. Never on any terms get it into your head 
that your telephone service is a necessity to your subscriber. 
We have preached so vigorously it is, that we believe it our- 
selves. 

Let us not delude ourselves into thinking that we can 
charge much more than $1.50 or $2 a month for residence 
service. Put it above that, and you will find out that tele- 
phone service is not a necessity. 

Give a cheap service to residences, increase its numbers 
and then make the business service pay for it. It is worth it. 

It all gets back to the theory that the proper charge is all 
that the traffic will bear. 


You cannot be too vigorous in enforcing payment. The 


telephone will come out and you will have to put it back 
when they do pay, and all at your expense. 

The best plan is to make arrangement of gross and net 
charges which will make the payment of your telephone bills 
attractive, and if not paid, the gross charge will offset your 
losses by reason of the delay in payment. 


But this is not all that the Kansas convention did. They 
had magnificent papers, and one on taxes by Samuel Howe, 
which was masterly, and whose expert views would com- 
fort any public utility man. 

I have not space to enumerate the papers, or to tell of the 
men who so intelligently discussed the problems of the day. 
I wish financial men, who doubt the efficacy of telephone in- 
vestments, could have heard every word uttered by the mem- 
bers of the convention. No further arguments would be 
needed to show the stability of the telephone business, and 
the acute intelligence of its owners and managers. 


Another thing that I thoroughly enjoyed at the Kansas con- 
vention was the absence of the Bell factory as an exhibitor. 
It is a fact that some of our telephone associations have voted 
to let down the bars, and let the Bell factory in as a mem- 
ber. It is equally time that the telephone men who have 
voted the Bell factory in as members, believe themselves con- 
sistent. 

I have always insisted that the telephone business is a great 
local issue, and that it is unjust for one district to criticize 
the action of another territory, because there may be specific 
reasons for the actions. 

I did not criticize the Missouri association for permitting 
the exhibit of the Bell factory because its members have a 
right to do as they please. TELEPHONY can’ only reflect the 
actions of its friends and readers. We cannot set ourselves 
up as a criterion altogether. But I must confess that I liked 
the absence of the Bell factory at the convention last week, 
simply because the Bell factory situation presents an intoler- 
able and unfair condition. 

The Bell factory has great advantages over its competitors. 
Every employe of the Bell company is one of its salesmen 
and on the lookout for a chance to sell something which legiti- 
mately belongs to an Independent manufacturer. Besides, it 
presents the dog in the manger attitude, somewhat, because 
no Independent telephone manufacturer can sell anything to 
the Bell company. 

It is purely a question of fair play. Americans usually coun- 
tenance fair play and telephone men especially should favor it. 

I feel that our interests are better served by associations 
which have no alliances with the Bell company. We can be 
stronger politically, and take better care of our problems 
when left to our independent devices. 

You are commencing to see all over the land that Inde- 
pendent telephone companies are always the ones to go be- 
fore the commissions and get results, and we know that the 
Bell company, in the same position, could get nothing. 


It would be better for the telephone business, if the Bell 
company would withdraw voluntarily from every Independent 
association and let them proceed alone in their efforts to 
make the telephone business a really great industry. It can 
jhever be done as conducted under its present handicaps of 
unfairness, privileges, exclusive contracts, and interlocking 
causes. 

It will be far better for every state telephone association 
to reconsider and in the future bar the Bell factory from 
membership as well as exhibit space. And when the impos- 
sible conditions and problems imposed by this Bell-Western 
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Electric alliance are removed, then can they come into the joy 
of membership and communion with Independent telephone 
men. 


Make up your mind to attend both big conventions. Don’t 
be indifferent, and emulate the Pharisee who thanked God 
he was unlike other men, and needed not his fellow man. 
Let us wipe pharisaism out of the telephone business. 


MORAL: Attend both big conventions. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Newark (Ohio) Telephone Co. 


In commemoration of its twentieth anniversary, the New- 
ark Telephone Co., of Newark, Ohio, recently issued a hand- 
some, 47-page booklet on the history and growth of the com- 
pany. An automatic desk set and a lead of telephone wires 
extending diagonally across the page are featured on the 
front cover. The reading matter is printed on heavy enam- 
eled stock and numerous illustrations are used throughout 
the booklet, showing the different offices and departments of 
the company, the operating rooms, power rooms, maps show- 
ing the extent of the company’s territory, etc. 

On July 2, 1894, the Newark Telephone Co. was given per- 
mission to erect and operate a telephone system in the city 
of Newark, Ohio. After securing 200 contracts tor service, 
the organization of the company was completed, and on De- 
cember 22, the Newark Telephone Co. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of West Virginia. The first stockholders’ meet- 
ing was held on the 26th of December, the following being 
elected directors: Warren S. Weiant, Edward Kibler, John C. 
Brennan, Frank B. Gibson, Chas. E. Stasel, Jas. K. Hamill and 
Albert C. Stevens. The first officers of the company were: 
Warren S. Weiant, president; John C. Brennan, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank B. Gibson, secretary, and Chas. E. Stasel, treas- 
urer. Active construction, however, was not started until 
the next spring and on May 1, 1895, the company commenced 
operation with 200 subscribers. 

From time to time more subscribers were added and at the 
beginning of the year 1897, the company had 362 telephones 
in service in Newark and 54 in Granville, a village in which 
it had established an exchange. This made a total of 416 
telephones, representing an increase of 100 per cent. in about 
18 months of operation. During the summer of that year, 
the company constructed several toll lines to towns in the 
county and in the spring of the following year the capital 
stock of the company was increased from $30,000 to $40,000. 

The United States Telephone Co., at that time, started to 
construct toll lines over the entire state, giving long distance 
connections to the several hundred Independent companies 
which had sprung up in the state during the past three or 
four years. Accordingly, the Newark company entered into 
a contract for interchange of business with the United 
States company. 

During these years of growth of the Home company, the 
Bell company which operated in Newark had also grown. In 
1902 the Bell company had rebuilt its plant, and subsequently 
conducted a campaign for new subscribers. In this the com- 
pany was very successful, having thus secured a total of 
nearly 1,500 subscribers. In order to cope with the Bell com- 
petition, the directors of the Newark company decided to re- 


build and enlarge the plant. An issue of $40,000 first mort- 
gage bonds was authorized and a contract placed for a cen- 
tral energy multiple switchboard, with an ultimate capacity of 
3,000 lines. The new switchboard was cut into service Janu- 
ary 6, 1903, and so satisfactory was the service that in one 
year from that date, 600 new telephones were installed, an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent. 

The growth for the next six years was remarkably steady; 
the capital was increased from time to time and the proceeds 
from its sale used in enlarging the plant for taking on more 
subscribers. In 1909 it was found that the Newark company 
operated three times as many telephones as the Bell company 
and was handling probably 85 per cent. of the telephone calls 
of the community. 

It was at this time that the company became interested in 
the workings of the automatic system and to investigate the 
apparatus and acquaint the public with it, a working model 
was placed on exhibition in the Arcade Building. in October 
of that year, a canvass was made of the city, which showed 
that 65 per cent. of the subscribers were in favor of the in- 
stallation of the automatic system. 

A contract for the necessary apparatus was placed, at a 
cost of $59,150, and $60,000 of preferred stock was issued to 
cover the cost of the equipment. It was also decided to build 
a fireproof structure for a central office and to build branch 
exchanges, one each in the east, west and north ends of the 
city. 

In March, 1911, the offices of the company were moved into 
the new building and on June 18 the new plant was cut into 
service, with an initial cable capacity of 4,000 subscribers, at 
a cost of approximately $130,000. In February of the next 
year, the stockholders authorized an increase in the bond is- 
sue of $40,000, making the total issue $140,000. 

In the fall of 1913 the Newark company entered upon a 
lease of the exchanges and property of the Somerset Tele- 
phone Co., of Somerset, Ohio, which had about 300 telephones 
in service, for a period of 99 years, at a rental of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Newark Telephone Co., from its small beginning 
twenty years ago, now covers a territory 35 miles long and 
25 miles wide and has 5,200 telephones in service, operating 
exchanges in the following towns: Newark, Granville, Han- 
over, St. Louisville, Gratiot, Glenford and Somerset. It has 
passed through two periods of marked financial depression 
and still continues its steady growth. The company, it is 
said, has never missed a dividend or interest on any of its 
securities or bonds. 





Making Long Distance Calls in Tacoma, Wash. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has issued instruc- 
tions to its patrons in Tacoma, Wash., that hereafter in mak- 
ing long distance calls they must designate the line over which 
they wish to talk, whether Pacific or Independent. This is in 
compliance with the recent decree issued by the federal court. 

For convenience the lines of the Pacific company have been 
designated as “Pacific” and the lines of the Puget Sound and 
Northwestern companies as “Independent.” In making calls 
patrons are requested to ask for “Pacific long distance” or 
“Independent long distance.” It is stated that the choice may 
not be left to the operator. 








Kansas Convention Best in Association's History 
The Three-Day Annual Meeting of Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Held Last Week, Marked 


by Large Attendance and Surprising Enthusiasm— Papers Presented and Interest in Discussions 
are Indicative of Sentiment Among Telephone Men Throughout the Country 


The largest and most remarkable convention in its history 
was held last week when the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association convened at the National Hotel, Topeka, on Janu- 
ary 5, 6 and 7, for its nineteenth annual convention. Over 
350 telephone men from all sections of the state were in at- 
tendance, a number more than double that of last year. 


First Day’s SESSION. 


The Tuesday morning session was taken up with the regis- 
tration of the delegates and visitors and the renewing of ac- 
quaintances in the lobby of the hotel. 

At the afternoon session, which opened at 2 o’clock, J. Will 
Kelley, secretary of the Topeka Commercial Club, delivered 
the address of welcome. C. J. Myers, of Kansas City, for- 
merly superintendent of the Kansas City Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., made the response. 

E. H. Hogueland, ex-secretary of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission then read a paper on “The Kansas Public Utilities 
Act,” in which he recommended the indeterminate permit 
plan for Kansas. The paper will be published in full in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY. 

“One of the strongest features of the Wisconsin law,” said 
Mr. Hogueland, “is the intermediate franchise permit plan by 
which a public utility is given a franchise for no definite 
period of time, but which may become a virtual monopoly so 
long as adequate service for a reasonable compensation is 
rendered; otherwise the franchise is revocable, and the mu- 
nicipality may purchase the utility. 

The indeterminate franchise has been tried in a simple 
form in Massachusetts since the introduction of street rail- 
ways and has resulted in a wonderful development of the rail- 
ways to the great satisfaction of the general public. 

The Kansas law requires every utility and carrier to render 
reasonably efficient and sufficient service and facilities, and 
empowers the commission to make any investigation it may 
find necessary to learn the facts and to make such orders as 
it considers proper to secure the rendition of the service re- 
quired by law.” 

TELEPHONE COLLECTIONS. 


In his paper on “Telephone Collections,” G. M. Stratton, 
president. of the Clay Center Telephone Co., Clay Center, 
Kans., emphasized the necessity of up to the minute methods 
in collecting telephone rentals. Among other things, Mr. 
Stratton said: 

“Telephone collections consist of thousands of small items, 
none very large, but in the aggregate they comprise the turbine 
wheel, the Corliss engine, the electric motor, the power that 
makes the wheels go round and round; they keep our plants 
in working order; they pay for the material used; they keep 
the men knocking out crosses and climbing poles; they keep 
operators at the board to say ‘number, please’; in fact, they 
furnish the very life blood to the telephone business.” 

Mr. Stratton went into detail as to the system of collections 
used by his .company and the manner of dealing with de- 
linquent subscribers. His paper will be published in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to a “Round 
Table Question Box,” or a practical discussion of technical 
questions of vital interest to telephone men, led by Harry N. 
Faris, sales manager of the Kansas City branch of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., and J. H. Close, chief engineer of 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 

In the evening the Topeka Commercial Club entertained the 


visitors at a smoker in its clubrooms in the Commerce Build- 
ing and afterwards at a theater party at the Novelty Theater. 
The feature of the entertainment was a mock session of the 
public utilities commission. The automatic telephone, the 
Bell telephone octopus, the irate subscriber and numerous 
others well known to those present, appeared before the com- 
mission with their grievances. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION. 


The Wednesday morning session opened with an address 
by Arthur Capper, governor-elect of Kansas, followed by a 
discussion of “The Financial Side of the Telephone Business,” 
by J. C. Kelsey, of TELEPHONy. The session closed with a 
“Round Table Question Box.” 

At the afternoon session, which opened at 2 o’clock, John 
M. Kinkel, member of the Kansas Public. Utilities Commis- 
sion, addressed the convention upon the kinds of questions 
affecting the telephone business, which have come before the 
commission. 

Following Mr. Kinkel’s address, Samuel T. Howe, member 
of the Kansas State Tax Commission, spoke on the subject 
of “Taxation.” His paper will be published in full in a future 
issue. Mr. Howe said, among other things, that notwithstand- 
ing the handicap of the general property tax, great progress 
towards equality has been made in Kansas under central con- 
trol of assessments. The movement started by the commis- 
sion immediately after the organization, July 1, 1907, for the 
assessment of all property at its actual money value, has 
shifted the tax hither and thither until now the-listed prop- 
erty is approximately equally burdened except as inequality 
results from the second source previously stated; but even 
in this regard there has been a decided change for the better. 

He also stated that any system which permits the appoint- 
ment of assessors subject toa central control is better than 
any elective system for there is the possibility of organiza- 
tion on business lines; but many present day appointive sys- 
tems are not so organized and do not bring results that are 
possible with perfect organization. 

F. B. MacKinnon, secretary of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, then delivered an address, in which 
he recommended the adoption by Kansas telephone men of 
the bookkeeping system for class C companies, as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. MacKinnon 
spoke enthusiastically of the Kansas public utilities act. In 
regard to commission control of telephones, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“IT am strong for commission control of telephones as distinct 
from muncipal or local control. The state commission should 
be in control of purely state matters, and interstate questions 
should naturally be controlled by an interstate body. In my 
opinion, state control is preferable to local control in every 
way for the protection of both the public and the companies.” 

Mr. MacKinnon also made a few remarks on the war revenue 
tax and government ownership of telephones, the remainder of 
the afternoon being devoted to a round table discussion. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening the visitors were again entertained 
at a smoker in the clubrooms of the Topeka Commercial Club. 


THuRSDAY MorNnING SESSION. 

At the Thursday morning session, which opened at 9 o’clock, 
Herman C. Henrici, engineer of Kansas City, addressed the 
convention on the subject of “Valuation of Telephone Prop- 
erties.” 

W. R. Kercher, formerly Topeka correspondent for the 
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Kansas City Journal, and now publicity man for the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co., then spoke on “The Value of Pub- 


licity.” He emphasized the value of publicity from both a 
news and advertising standpoint. His talk was in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Publicity is nothing more or less than getting your side 
of the story into print. 

Don’t shake your head and say it can’t be done. Start off 
with the fact that the newspapers want your side of the story; 
that the public wants your side of the story; that they both 
are entitled to your side of the story. 

So many, many times corporations have made the fatal mis- 
take of drawing a veil of silence over a situation, which rap- 
idly can be imagined by the man on the outside into a veil 
of mystery. Why not prevent that unjust conclusion right at 
the start? Why not leave the matter wide open by laying 
all.your cards on the table, face up, before the public? 

Don’t ‘pass up’ and ignore newspapers.and newspaper men 
when the sun is shining brightly on your business and all the 
skies are clear.” 

THE SEcRETARY’s REporT. 


Fred Coulson, secretary and treasurer of the association, 
in his annual réport, predicted that practically every company 
in Kansas with more than 200 subscribers will be in the or- 
ganization by 1916. The report also showed that the paid 
membership is larger than ever before and that the associa- 
tion has made much progress along various lines in the last 
year. His report is, in part, as follows: 

“The association has, perhaps, progressed further this year 
than ever before for the reason that such excellent construc- 
tive work had been done in prior years and owing to the fact 
that the members of the executive committee have given so 
unstintingly of their thought and time, for the furtherance of 
the interests of the telephone business in Kansas. 

It is suggested that this association again recommend the 
changing of the reporting year from June 30 to December 31; 
that all utilities come under the jurisidiction of the public 
utilities commission; that the powers of the commission to 
grant a certificate of convenience be strengthened and that 
it be made necessary for some responsible person or associa- 
tion of persons, to file complaint with the commission. Tele- 
phone companies are now being harassed and the time of the 
commission taken up with a very large number of useless 
and trival complaints, by that old friend in eevry community, 
the ‘chronic kicker.’ 

During the last year/ the association, through its executive 
committee, took a definite position on the proper division of 
tolls. The committee was thoroughly well informed and its 
action -has met with unqualified approval from a very large 
number of its members. 

It is desired that the office of the secretary be used 1s a 
clearing house for all matters necessary to be taken before 
the commission. Such action will enable us to render assist- 
ance and counsel and to be thoroughly informed on what is 
proposed.” 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee on resolutions 
which was composed of H. E. Lindas, J. A. McDonald and 
W. R. Nelson, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the meeting of the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association just closing has, in our opinion, been one of the 
best and most instructive ever held; and 

Whereas, the success of this meeting is due, not only to 
the interest manifested by the large attendance of members, 
but to the untiring efforts of the officers of the association, 
to whom we wish to ascribe due and well earned credit; and 

Whereas, the various papers and addresses with which we 
have been treated, were all along the line of wholesome in- 
struction, and conducive to the elevation of our businss in- 
terests; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due, and 
hereby extended to those who have volunteered their time and 
services in their official capacity to further the success of In- 
dependent telephone interests in the state of Kansas. We also 
feel under lasting obligations to Governor-elect Capper, Tax 
Commissioner Samuel T. Howe, John M. Kinkel, E. H. Hogue- 
land, J. C. Kelsey, F. J. Close, Herman C. Henrici and W. R. 
Kercher for their valuable contributions to our program, which, 
added to the efforts of the contributors among our own mem- 
bership, have made our program an enjoyable affair from first 
to last. 

Resolved, That the members of this association extend their 
thanks to Fred Coulson for his untiring efforts, and the ex- 
cellent results attained in the arrangements of this splendid 
convention. 

Resolved, That the sentiments as expressed by Samuel T. 
Howe and E. H. Hogueland as to new legislation, meet with 
the hearty approval of this association, and that the legisla- 
tive committee of this organization be, and is hereby instructed 
to use their best efforts toward securing the enactment of these 
recommendations into law. 

Resolved, That the Topeka Commercial Club has more than 
contributed its part in making our stay in the city a pleasure 
to us, and has created a wealth of honest friendship in our 
hearts for Topeka and its business interests. We trust their 
efforts to make Topeka bigger, better and more prosperous and 
worthy of the title of being the capital city of the best state 
in the union will continue unabated, and we hereby pledge 
our hearty co-operation with them in their efforts in that di- 
rection. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesy extended us by 
the newspapers in the city for their fair and impartial reports 
of our sessions. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts of the management 
of the National Hotel for the satisfactory manner in which 
our association has been cared for and entertained. 

Resolved, That we owe our kindest words of appreciation 
to the various exhibitors of telephone apparatus which have 
been freely shown and explained by them for our instruction. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
T. L. Youmans, Osawatomie, president; A. J. Stevens, Hia- 
watha, vice-president; Fred Coulson, secretary-treasurer. The 
following were chosen as members of the executive committee : 
G. M. Stratton, Clay Center; A. B. Clarke, Kansas City; C. H. 
Parker, El Dorado; B. W. Wiltrout, Logan; J. D. Waters, 
Bonner Springs; C. A. Sloan, Pratt, and G. A. Swallow, Meri- 
den. 

F. B. MacKinnon, secretary of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, who, until a year ago, occupied the 
same position with the Kansas association, was presented 
with a silver service by his former associates, after which 
the meeting was adjourned. 





Arrangements for Texarkana Merger Nearing Completion. 

Arrangements are rapidly being completed for the 
physical merger of the exchange of the Texarkana Tele- 
phone Co., of Texarkana, Texas, and the exchange of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., in that city, 
which has been under negotiation for some time. The 
Texarkana company is to take over the plant and business 
of the Southwestern company. 





Fairfax, Iowa, Company in Good Condition. 

At the annual meeting of the Fairfax Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Fairfax, Iowa, all the old officers and directors were 
re-elected for the ensuing year. The report of the secretary 
showed a cash balance of over $500. The company now op- 
erates 400 telephones and the lines were reported to be in 
excellent condition. 





@ It’s forty years since the telephone was invented. A Lock-Out System 
on which people could converse in strict privacy and without interruption, 
has been the day-dream of all rural and party line companies. 


@ Big town companies have spent millions of dollars on equipment to 
supply private service. For the average small town exchange with rural 
subscribers, the problem of private service remained unsolved because of the 
tremendous cost of installing and maintaining any system heretofore of- 
fered to give private service on the average rural line. Distances were 
too great and rates were too low to permit of installing any known method 
of giving private service. 


Then came the Adsit, Lock-Out, 
Attachment 


@ Mr. Telephone Man, by means of one of the biggest inventions in the 
telephone field since the introduction of the telephone itself, you can now, 
with a moderate investment, equip your rural lines to give perfect service 
to every subscriber on party lines without replacing one dollar’s worth of 
your present equipment. Your lines can be equipped all at once, or one 
at a time, just as you desire. The improvement can be made to pay a big 
profit on the amount invested, besides solving for you all the harsh and 
unpleasant problems of the telephone business. It stops squabbling 
among your subscribers on account of the lack of privacy. Prevents 
activity of the so-called “rubber-ear” and “line-hog.” Keeps the “Eves” 
from eavesdropping. 


@ When Mr. F. W. Adsit of Minnesota first put this Lock-Out device on 
the market, and the telephone world saw it was an attachment—NOT A 
TELEPHONE —\they wouldn’t believe it. 


€ Some of them are still skeptical; but the people who are investigating 
the new device 4RE BUYING IT! 


@ That’s a pretty good indication that it delivers the goods. 


Improvements DO happen—Jdeas MUST change 


@ Be open minded—no matter what 
your past experience may have been 
with’ other so-called Lock-Out 
Systems. 


ADSIT GENERAL ELECTRIC CO: 
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—‘*A Dream that has come true’”’— 
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€ The day will come when you will say: 

“Yes, I can recall the time when we had no lock-out system. In them days 
the Rural and Party lines were open to the ones that could talk the longest 
and cuss the loudest. Yes, indeed-—them sure were strenuous times. The 
= Lock-Out System sure did change things in the telephone world a 
ot. 

—and you won’t be as old then—as Neil or Valentine is now. Yet you 
will have seen the passing of the free-for-all Party line fights; the vanishing 
of the Rubber Ear Gossiper and the bothersome Eavesdropper—all 
through the world-wide use of the Adsit Lock-Out. There’s no question 
about it, men; the Lock-Out had to come—it’s here to stay—so what are 
you waiting for? 


Why not, Secure this Private Service for 
YOUR Lines NOW 


@ Why not be the first in your field to replace the old-fashioned, unsatis- 
factory equipment with the latest, modern invention—a device that gives 
private and absolutely perfect service? 

@ At least, you owe it to your business to investigate this new invention. 
Put the proof up to us—we stand ready and willing to furnish this proof. 
@ Remember, this is not a non-productive machine, but a real, genuine 
improvement over the present method of operating party lines—an im- 
provement that is not burdensome in cost of installation—an improvement 
the operation of which pays for itself in three years—an improvement 
which, right from the start, earns a higher percentage of profit on the money 
invested than is now earned on your present plant. 

@ ‘As additional proof—and we realize that the burden of proof rests en- 
tirely with us—we offer you the Adsit Lock-Out attachment on a “satisfac- 
tion—or money back” basis. This means that you do not have to take our 
word alone, or the word of an expert or the opinion of some electrical en- 
gineer, or even the experience of present users. Test the attachment on one 
of your own lines under your own eyes. If satisfactory, equip the rest of 
your lines. If not, send the attachments back to us. 


The First. Thing To Do 


@ Send for one of our Information Blanks, fill this out and return it to us 
promptly. We will then give you full details and complete information as 
to just what it will cost you to equip any number of lines you may desire, 
from one to a thousand. You can add the attachments as quickly or as 

radually as you desire. 

Remember—our “money back” guarantee means just what it says. If 
you are dissatisfied with the service given by the Adsit 
Lock-Out attachment, then the machines shipped you 
belong to us—not to you, and every dollar paid for them 
is re-paid to you—at once. 


Yours Truly, 
Adsit. General Electric Company me 


\ 
McKnight. Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. bs Ziel — 


ADSI GENERAL LEETIC CO 




















“Telephony’s' Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Paul Hamilton 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the sarre number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 

1 Name three fundamental principles of telephony. To 
what sciences has telephony a direct relation? What is 
telephony? 

2. What does “telephone” imply in this course? 

3. To what branch of commerce is the use of the tele- 
phone best adapted? 

4. Into how many divisions is telephone service arbi- 
trarily divided? 

What bounds the extent of local service? 


or 


6. What bounds the extent of toll service? 
7. What bounds the extent of long distance service? 
8. Define acoustics. How is. force derived from acoustic 


principles? 
The Elements of Telephony (Continued). 


9. Use of the word transmit. The actual meaning of the 
word “transmit,” is to send or to carry from one place or 
location to another. What may be termed the elasticity of 
the English language is surprising. This word, for instance, 
was used in its natural and derivative sense until adopted for 
telephonic use. Here it applies only as the operation of 
telephonic communication appears. Two persons, widely sep- 
arated, exchange conversation by means of a mechanical de- 
vice known as the telephone. The operation or action appears 
to be an exchange—a sending and receiving of spoken words. 
There appears to have been no other word so applicable for 
the purpose for which “transmit” is used. 

Its use in telephony was doubtless because of its previous 
application in telegraphy. In the latter art, it is used in its 
natural sense for there is an actual transmission of characters 
which represent the letters or symbols of a written message. 
The message is in reality transmitted—sent from one place 
to another. For another illustration attention may be directed 
to the recent development of the talking machine or phono- 
graph. Disks and rolls are prepared by the use of record- 
ing machines, with regular indentations which represent sound 
waves. These indentations vary exactly in ratio with the 
number of vibrations of the initial ‘force or sound. These 
records are sent promiscuously to all parts of the world, yet 
by being inserted in a machine, the original sound waves may 
be reproduced. No one, however, assumes that there is any 
pretense of transmitting sound waves from one place to an- 
other. 

The action of the telephone is quite similar to that of the 
phonograph, except the producing and reproducing instru- 
ments are connected mechanically by means of wires and the 
recording process as well as the transfer of records is elim- 
inated. 

The word transmit, therefore, as applied in telephony refers 
to the conditions which permit the production and reproduc- 
tion of sound waves. 

10. Transmission. Bearing in mind the application of the 
root word as just given, the use of this word and its applica- 
tion in telephony may be more readily understood. In connec- 


tion with the natural meaning of the word, “transmit,” this 
word expresses the condition of the passage of a substance, 
or element, from one point to another. “Broken in transmis- 
sion” or “damaged or lost in transmission” are common 
phrases understood by all. The condition which determines the 
successful operation of transmitting a thing from place to 
place, is generally determined by the condition of the ar- 
ticle when it reaches its destination. In telephony, the 
simisarity ¢{ determining the success of communication and 
that of passing judgment of the condition of an article trans- 
mitted by physical means is observable. We perform a cer- 
tain and definite action at a telephone connected to another 
telephone, near or far as the case may be. The object is to 
reproduce inversely the initial action at the distant instrument. 
If the result is satisfactory to the persons engaged in conver- 
sation, we say “the transmission is good”; that is, the article or 
sound vibrations received are in acceptable condition. Thus 
the state or condition of transmission is determined at the re- 
ceiving end. 

The causes of ineffectual and unsatisfactory results in tele- 
phonic communication as adjudged by the condition or state 
of the tons produced at the receiving end, are innumerable. 
These constitute not only the text but the detail of our dis- 
cussion. No matter what research and inventive genius may 
discover applicable to telephony, the first and most important 
question to be answered is: “What will be the effect on trans- 
mission?” This should be always in the mind of everyone 
interested even remotely in the propagation and advance- 
ment of this branch of industry. 

Transmission, therefore, is the condition of the substance or 
tone delivered by the receiving instrument. ‘ 

11. The transmitter. “One who or that which transmits, a 
telegraphic or telephonic sending instrument.” This is Webs- 
ter’s definition of transmitter, as abbreviated for general use. 
Departing from its apparent explicit wording, a few words 
additional will be added to fix clearly the exact application to 
the part of the telephone instrument referred to as a “tele- 
phonic sending instrument.” It is that part“of the telephone 
into the which the voice is directed. By its peculiar mechan- 
ical construction, arranged in relation to other principles, it 
responds resiliently to the slightest atmospheric disturbances 
known as sound waves. By its action these are momentarily 
recorded, so to speak, but they are not retained, even for the 
small fraction of time which separates each succeeding vibra- 
tion of the air. When it is realized that these vibrations vary 
from one to many thousand per second, we readily com- 
prehend the delicacy with which this device operates. Its scope 
of action must be determined and given a fixed adjustment 
to meet the requirement of this condition of wide variation 
of tone. The statement of variation of vibrations must not 
be taken literally as later in the discussion, further and definite 
information will be presented relating to this topic. 

It may be implied from the preceding statements, that a tele- 
phone transmitter is a complicated piece of apparatus, yet, 
as will be shown, it is very simple in its present form of 
development. One might also be led to believe that it is a 
source of a majority of the difficulties which cause poor trans- 
mission. This, also, is an eroneous idea. In practice, it per- 
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forms its functions for an interminable length of time under 
ordinary conditions with repeated exactness. In fact, even at 
this late date, there are no published authentic figures showing 
the average life of transmitters. 

We would call attention to a thought which may not occur 
to the reader. It was stated that the transmitter performs 
its functions with “repeated exactness.” For this established 
reason, it cannot be taken into account to perform any addi- 
tional service in overcoming the difficulties which may inter- 
vene between it and the instrument to which it is connected. 
Inasmuch as it is not a prevalent disturber, neither can its 
functions be expanded at will to overcome difficulties which 
constantly arise. Nor should it be subjected to a strain for 
this purpose. 


12. The telephone circuit. This word has many applica- 
tions in general use, but for the purpose in telephony the fol- 
lowing definition will suffice: A route or course having for 
its beginning and terminus, the same fixed or given point. 

It is evident that a telephone serviceable in one direction 
only—that is to say, one from which articulate words could 
be received without means to reverse conditions—would be 
practically useless. For this reason, means have been de- 
vised by which either instrument can be used for sending or 
receiving. As this implies a circular arrangement, usage has 
determined upon the word “circuit” to denote the connecting 
wires and equipment forming the path between the two in- 
struments. Under the topic of Electricity further application 
of the word will be discussed, but it is deemed advisable to 
make the distinction now to avoid possible confusion. The 
application here refers simply to the physical relation of one 
telephone when connected in service with another. Fig. 1 is 
illustrative of this mechanical relation, which should be thor- 
oughly fixed in the mind before an attempt to analyze the 
electrical relation is undertaken. In the illustrations, two dis- 
tinct problems are brought out: 


A telephone circuit may be a permanent mechanical con- 
nection between two telephones as in Fig. 1-A. Such an ar- 
rangement is adaptable for use where two persons, or firms, 
have constant business relations that require frequent com- 
munication between them. The scope or field of this class 
of telephones is limited, owing to the perfection of equip- 
ment which permits of a class of service that accomplishes 
the desired purpose more economically. This will be brought 
to the reader’s attention at the proper time. 

However this adaptation of the telephone is still of such 
importance as to merit special attention and will be dealt with 
later under the heading of Private Line Telephones. 

The illustration, Fig. 1-B, is but an enlargement of Fig. A. 
In fact, it is identical, except a circuit of this nature is pro- 
vided with a means of interrupting or breaking its permanency. 
This is accomplished by means of devices arranged in what is 
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Fig. 1. Physical Relation of One Telephone to Another. 

commonly known as an exchange. At this point the wires 
leading from many telephones are terminated. As mechanical 
circuits, they are thus incomplete, or half circuits, and are 
available for no use until connected mechanically to another 
half circuit as shown by the dotted lines leading through the 
exchange. Thus it will be seen that the mechanical circuit of 
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a single telephone, having general or exchange service, ex- 
tends only to the exchange to which it is connected. 

The impossibility of any other arrangement can be readily 
comprehended, even where the number of users desiring to 
communicate with each other is small. Presuming that five 
persons have business relations which make telephonic com- 
munication desirable at intervals. Each would require five 
telephones and five mechanical circuits leading out from his 
premises to each one of his clients. The impossibility at once 
appears, in conceiving in the mind the result of attempting to 
thus give service to 50 or 100 parties so closely allied as to 
feel the necessity for such service. 

Taken then, from a purely mechanical point of view, a tele- 
phone circuit is the mechanical connection used to connect 
one telephone with another. 

13. The telephone exchange. It may seem ambiguous to as- 
sume that the reader is not familiar with a telephone exchange, 
yet we feel that this discussion would not be complete should 
reliance be placed upon general or supposed impressions 
which may occur to us. An exchange, as expressed by some 
might imply the building which houses the apparatus necessary 
to make interconnection between numerous telephones pos- 
sible. Another might refer just to the equipment, which is 
frequently the case. In reality, in telephony it implies all 
of that and more. 

In the preceding section, reference was briefly made to its 
functions, to prove its necessity. Here we will endeavor to 
explain its establishment and functions from the point of 
economical promotion of the industry. While the first thought 
which will occur to many, is location, that feature right- 
fully belongs in the engineering curriculum. Further than to 
state that it should be centrally located so as to serve the 
telephones terminating there equally and economically, the 
matter of location will be left to be covered fully under a 
distinct topic. 

Of the building used for the purpose of an exchange there 
are several general rules which may be considered: 

Its accessibility either for aerial or underground wires is 
an important consideration. Its stability in superstructure and 
foundation, likewise, has a direct bearing upon the service 
to be rendered. Design of interior arrangement, which is 
another requisite of the architectural and engineering side of 
the question, is an important feature. 

With a view that skillful engineering service is not avail- 
able in all instances, a brief discussion along practical lines 
finds a proper place at this time. 

It is not a general or approved practice to bring aerial wires 
within the exchange building separately. This is accomplished 
by means of combining the wires into a compact form, termed 
cable. For the present we will however, continue to use the 
term wires. 

The wires should be brought in through the side or end 
wall, preferably, to the roof of the building, and at a point 
nearest to the terminal within. If however, a long run is 
necessary, either inside or outside of the building, the former 
alternative should be chosen. This should be avoided if a 
change in the location of the terminating point within the 
building can be arranged. The same conditions apply to un- 
derground wires, with this additional consideration: The dis- 
tance to the alley or street from which the wires are to be 
brought. 

The interior arrangement of the building should afford con- 
venience for the movement and work of employes. It should 
be arranged with a view, also, to economy in the use of material 
in performing the various mechanical connections of the equip- 
ment. The idea, too often adhered to, expressed by the words, 
“Here is some vacant floor space; let’s put something in’ it,” 
should be ignored. The proper, most convenient, and therefore 
the most economical place for everything, should be carefully 
considered. 

The stability of the structure can be readily determined. The 
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equipment to be installed will be affected adversely by vibra- 
tions of an unsubstantial superstructure which is disturbed 
by a strong wind. A foundation which will yield gradually 
to the weight upon it, is equally detrimental in supporting 
such equipment. If additional supports can be economically 
installed, such work should be done before any attempt is made 
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Fig. 2. The Three Divisions or Functions of Instruments. 
to install and operate the exchange equipment. For this pur- 
pose old buildings are not usually desirable and frequently 
their use offsets the cost of a new structure before proper 
conditions can be established and maintained. 

Light and ventilation are essential features and should be 
given careful consideration. Insufficient light not only has a 
direct affect upon the amount and quality of work performed, 
but also upon the energies of the persons employed under such 
conditions. In no case, are they excusable. Poor ventilation ‘; 
similar in its effect, with added detriment to the health of 
those subjected to its rigors. 

14. The composition and form of the telephone instrument. 
The telephone, or instrument used for the purpose of communi- 
cating telephonically, is composed of such materials and ele- 
ments as are most adaptable for the purpose or use under the 
particular conditions the instrument is to meet. It is not a re- 
quirement that it must conform to a certain design or plan 
in the arrangement of its parts. It is evident, however, that 
some parts are dependent upon the operation of others and 
must articulate together to accomplish a mechanical effect. 
Others, with electrical or magnetic relation, can be placed with 
the idea of economy of space. These parts are separated by 
many feet in instruments designed for the especial convenience 
of the user. This can be accomplished without interfering 
with the mechanical operations referred to. 

The theory that materials, such as will be later described 
as non-conductors, should be used wherever possible has been 
abandoned to a great extent for two principal reasons. The 
increased cost of lumber of a kind suitable for cabinets and 
cases as compared to the decrease in the cost of sheet metal 
for the same purposes, was a natural economical result. But 
this advantage is greatly minimized by the added necessity 
ef insulating or protecting the electrical parts from undesired 
contacts with other parts. The other reason is, that under 
metallic coverings, a more compact form of instrument can 
be provided. These two features, while claiming the attention 
of engineers to some extent, have as yet been under develop- 
ment at the initiation of the competitive manufacturers. 

The foregoing refers only to the box or cabinet which 
houses the apparatus, and not to any of the active or opera- 
tive parts. There has been tendency in the last few years, 
towards the use of metal for this purpose in place of wood, 
especially in common battery sets. 

1h. Classes of instruments. Instruments may be classified 
under two general classes: stationary and portable. 

As the word implies, stationary refers to one in a fixed or 
permanent location. At present this is the prevailing type in 


use. 

By the word portable, we do not assume all that the natural 
meaning of the word conveys. A thing to be portable, in the full 
sense of the word, is capable of being transported from place to 
place. 


With reference to a telephone, the application is that 
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the instrument, or rather the part of it actually used by the 
person speaking, is portable or movable within a certain limit- 
ed radius, at the convenience of the user. Ordinarily this is 
circumscribed by the limit of the desk or table provided for 
the users occupancy. 

There have been instances, and the practice is not entirely 
obsolete although fast going into disuse, where the radius of 
action of one telephone is extended to several different points 
and but one instrument employed. This method will, however, 
be fully described in a later portion of this discussion, as there 
is one particular industry where its use is apparently firmly 
established. 

16. Designs of telephone instruments. It is not meant to 
enter into a discussion of the many different designs of tele- 
phones which are used at the present time. Each manufacturer 
has a design peculiar in itself, therefore when we also take 
into consideration the constant alterations which are being 
made for various and unexplainable purposes, the enormity 
and uselessness of the task may be readily comprehended. 

There are however, two purposes for which telephones are 
designed, worthy of note, with regard to the places in which 
they are to be installed. The development of recent years has 
made it necessary to place telephones in locations exposed to 
the elements, such as moisture, as in a mine; gases, as in ma- 
chine shops and foundries; the weather as instanced by the 
institution of dispatching trains by telephone, in which case 
it is necessary to have the instrument available upon the out- 
side of stations and switch houses. Therefore telephone in- 
struments are, in general, designed for exposed and unexposed 
locations. 

17. Parts of the instrument. 
be easily classified under three general subheads, following 
closely the functions which each performs. It has already been 
stated that the telephone is an instrument by means of which 
But there are three 


The parts of a telephone may 


telephonic communication is accomplished. 
separate and distinct operations or movements in each opera- 
tion, interdependent as to the ultimate effect, but separate in 
action. 

The first and simplest part of the operation is “signaling,” or 
the means of attracting the attention of the person with whom 
It is self-evident that such an accom- 
practically 


conversation is desired. 
plishment is necessary or the telephone would be 
useless in everyday business. 

The second classification of parts takes in the means by 
which the spoken words are momentarily recorded, or the 
transmitting function. 

The third division includes the applied method of reproduc- 
tion of the impressions recorded or transmitted or the receiv- 
ing function. 

The first named classification is entirely independent in its 
The second and third are, under 
the course of our 


action upon the other two. 
present development, interdependent. In 
discussion, we will endeavor to carry each as a separate pro- 
position gradually arriving at the present condition of prac- 
tice. The impression it is desired to place before the reader is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. Assuming the portions of the drawing to 
the right and left of the dotted lines, represent two separate 
telephones, we have in Fig. A, a duplication at each instru- 
ment. In Fig. B and C there is a duplication with reversed 
conditions. 

Lest some confusion may result by it being assumed that 
three separate conducting paths exist between the instruments, 
we will state that in the course of development, one path has 
been found to be adequate for all purposes, for the simple 
reason that at mo time are two of the operations in progress 
at the same moment. When the signaling is being done, there 
is no conversation being carried on and vice versa. Neither 
can talk and listening be accomplished at one instrument 
simultaneously. The instrument parts, however, are distinctly 
separate and of different construction to accomplish their dis- 
tinct functions. (To be Continued) 














Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Continued Hearing in New York Rate Case. 

At the resumed hearing in the New York telephone rate 
case before the New York Public Service Commission last 
week, witnesses for the commission began their presentation 
of historical data relating to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., collected during the course of their exami- 
nation. This testimony is being placed upon the record on 
the ground that it is vital in showing the physical and finan- 
cial growth of the organization in general, and the New 
York Telephone Co, in particular, and the resultant rate 
schedules and their basis. 

The testimony was accompanied by several exhibits, and 
to facilitate the discourse a “family tree” showing the sturdy 
trunk and multifarious branches of the A. T. & T. Co. was 
used as a guide to the commission, the attorneys and spec- 


> 


tators. 

At the hearing held on January 8, Chairman Van Sant- 
voort was unable to be present and Commissioner William 
Temple Emmet was the sole representative of the body. At 
the previous hearing, John L. Swayze, attorney for the New 
York Telephone Co., made a request that the full commis- 
sion sit at the telephone hearings, asserting that the case 
was a matter of great magnitude and should have the per- 
sonal attention of the commission as much as _ possible. 
Commissioner Decker, then presiding, assured Mr. Swayze 
that his request was not necessary, as the commission was 
fully aware of the importance of the matter and was doing 
all it could to give it first-hand attention. However, he ex- 
plained that there were so many other duties revolving about 
the commission that at times a slim representation at the 
telephone hearings is unavoidable. 

At that time, Mr. Swayze was expected to examine the 


commission’s witnesses at some length, but instead con- 
ducted a brief questioning. He asked that he be allowed to 
question the commission’s witnesses at the conclusion of 


the various divisions of their testimony and that he also 
reserve the right of cross examination when all testimony 
was in. This commission and to 
Martin W. Littleton, special counsel for the commission. 

Mr. Swayze called Dean Langmuir, the commission’s 
accountant, and questioned him regarding the classification 
of the various items he had presented and as to just how 
they had been arrived at or obtained. He then questioned 
Special Engineer Grace and the commission’s chief exami- 
ner, William McClellan. It was apparent by his questioning 
that he intended to lay particular emphasis on the help the 
commission's examiners are receiving from the company’s 


was agreeable to the 


valuation committee. 

Milton B. Ignacius, the commission’s engineer, went into 
the history of the New York Telephone Co. He began with 
its relationship with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., stating that according to the statement of the latter it 
owns the entire stock of the New York company and accord- 
ing to the New York company it owns all but its qualifying 
stock. He based his assertions as to the relationship of 
the Bell family on statements of the A. T. & T., the New 
York and other companies. 

He pointed out that the capital stock of the A. T. & T. Co. 
was $340,793,679 and the funded debt $163,591,000, the total 
capital stock and bonded debt being $511,521,679. The 
Western Electric Co., according to its report, he said, is 
owned through ownership of stock by the A. T. & T. Co., 
while the Western Electric Co. owns the Western Electric 
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companies of Pennsylvania, Indiana, California, Missouri, 
Colorado, together with 99.9 per cent. of the Manufacturers’ 
Junction Railway Co., of Illinois, and of the Electrical Prop- 
erties Co., Ltd. 

The A. T. & T. Co. owns the entire capital stock of the 
New York Telephone Co., amounting to $125,000,000. The 
New York Telephone Co. has 14 subsidiaries in active busi- 
ness, and 29 others which Mr. Ignacius showed to have 
been acquired but shut down or kept inactive. It was 
pointed out that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
also controls the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
through 58.44 per cent. of its stock. This company in turn 
owns the South Massachusetts Telephone Co., the Aristook 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 19 others. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. and 97.58 per cent. of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. M. H. Winkler, representing numerous civic 
organizations which are fighting for lower rates in New 
York City, pointed out that there were no toll charges in 
Chicago but that the flat rate of five cents was charged. 
The extreme distance for a call in the city of Chicago, he 
stated, was 36 miles, for which only five cents is charged, 
while the extreme distance in New York City is 35 miles 
and 20 cents is charged. 





Illinois Commission Order Sustained by Court. 

Judge Creighton in the Sangamon county circuit court, on 
January 7, sustained the ruling of the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission, holding that the Noble Mutual Telephone 
Co. could not begin operations without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. 

The decision of the commission was made in the case of 
the Noble Telephone Co. vs. the Noble Mutual Telephone 
Co., the commission holding that a company which occupied 
the streets of a city was a public utility and under the juris- 
diction of the commission. 





Bill for Interchange Service Before Indiana Assembly. 

Provision for the interchange of long distance messages 
in municipalities having two or more companies, is made in 
a bill introduced in the general assembly of the state of 
Indiana. The bill is not designed as an amendment to the 
present Indiana public utilities law, but as a separate en- 
actment. The senior company in point of service is the one 
designated to establish the connections. The Indiana Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, however, is given power of juris- 
diction with authority to exempt any company from the pro- 
visions of the proposed act if its enforcement would be con- 
trary to public policy. 

The bill provides that the companies are to agree among 
themselves as to the division of tolls, but that long distance 
messages must be exchanged, and any citizen in event any 
company refuses to make such connection, may file suit in 
the circuit or superior court to force the connection to be 
made. 





Hearing on Advance Payment of Rentals in Kansas. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission began the in- 
vestigation into the right of the telephone companies to col- 
lect in advance for telephone service at a hearing held 
January 4. 

The investigation was ordered by Governor Hodges, who 
said that the companies were thus enabled to carry on their 
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business upon capital supplied by the subscribers in ad- 
vance of the service. — 

While the governor and the commission had received 
numerous complaints about the advance collections by mail, 
not one person appeared to offer objections at the hearing. 
About a hundred telephone men from large and small com- 
panies, Bell and Independent, were present. 

It was argued that if the companies waited until the end 
of the month to collect their rentals, many accounts 
would be lost. The Bell company stated that before the 
advance collection rule was enforced, 44 per cent. of its 
Topeka accounts were delinquent, while now only 12 per 
cent. are not paid promptly. 

It was suggested that rebates be allowed for advance pay- 
ment or a penalty attached for delinquents as a possible 
solution of the trouble. 





Charged with Non-Compliance of Mich. Commission Order. 

Charges have been filed with the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission against the Michigan State Telephone Co., alleging 
that the Michigan State company is not following out the 
spirit of orders issued by the railroad commission in 1912. 
The charges are filed by the Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Traffic Association, of Grand Rapids. The date for 
a hearing will be fixed by the commission. 

The order in question was issued by the commission in 
1912 to permit the coalition of Independent companies in 
what is known as territory “A” of the Washtenaw Home 
Telephone Co. and the Swaverly Telephone Co. with the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. 

In these orders it was provided that all subscribers to the 
Independent companies mentioned, should be able to make 
long distance calls over the lines of the Michigan State 
company, and that all long distance messages originating 
over Independent lines for that territory should be charged 
as of their origin and the Independent companies should 
receive a part of the money. 





Michigan Commissioner Urges Perpetual Franchise. 

In an address made before the sociology class of the First 
Baptist Church, of Lansing, Mich., Lawton T. Hemans, chair- 
man of the Michigan Railroad Commission, argued against 
the limited incorporation of a public utilities corporation to 
30 years, and declared that the franchise should be made per- 
petual. He stated, however, that he favored the creation of 
a public utilities commission with power to increase or de- 
crease rates, as circumstances seem to demand, and having 
the companies under the control of the commission at all 
times. 

“The fundamental law of the state places an extra hazard 
on an investment in a public utilities corporation at the pres- 
ent time,” declared Chairman Hemans. “The people should 
welcome every public utility, and should make its right prac- 
tically permanent and should create a control body to regu- 
late the powers and duties of every public utility corpora- 
tion. Yet so fearful are we of things of our own creation, 
that we have not trusted to the ability of coming generations 
to manage them properly.” 

“When a company is organized with a perpetual franchise,” 
Chairman Hemans argued, “provision should be made for 
municipal ownership, if advisable, allowing the utilities com- 
mission to appraise the property and arrange for the trans- 
fer to the municipality at a fair profit to the owner.” 

According to Chairman Hemans, public utility corporations 
have been allowed to issue stocks and bonds amounting to 
approximately $750,000,000 during the last four years. Under 


the present system, when a company desires to issue paper, 
an appraisal of the company’s property is made and an order 
issued by the railroad commission, based upon the amount of 
tangible property shown in the appraiser’s report. 
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A bill containing the ideas set forth by Chairman Hemans 
will probably be introduced at the present session of the 
Michigan legislature. 





Michigan Traffic Association to Fight Merger Order. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has begun action in the cir- 
cuit court at Grand Rapids, to restrain the Michigan Railroad 
Commission from carrying out an order,.recently issued, to 
allow the Michigan State Telephone Co. and the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, to enter into an agree- 
ment for the exchange of certain telephone properties. 

The Traffic association also seeks to have the commission 
rescind its order allowing the Three Rivers Telephone Co., 
of Three Rivers, to sell to the Southern Michigan Telephone 
Co. and the purchase of the properties of Charles E. Esler 
by the Southern Michigan company. Judge John C. McDon- 
ald has granted an order temporarily restraining the carrying 
out of the orders, and the arguments have been begun before 
him at Grand Rapids. The case has been continued to Janu- 
ary 18. 

On December 10 the Michigan Railroad Commission 
granted the desired permission for the carrying out of the 
plans of the companies, but now the Traffic association ap- 
pears and objects to the execution of the orders on the 
grounds that it had leased the property of the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co. and is entitled to the use of its lines, 
exchanges, etc. It contends that the Southern Michigan com- 
pany had no right to transfer its property to the Michigan 
State company, and in doing so, it violated the contract 
rights of the complainant. It is alleged that the order of the 
commission was unlawful and that the public convenience did 
not require its issuance. 





Physical Valuation of the Wisconsin Bell in Milwaukee. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has completed its 
valuation of the property of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 
Milwaukee. Placing the reproductive value at $3,225,276, and 
allowing 15 per cent. for extras, the total valuation is given 
as $3,709,067.40. 

City Attorney Hoan will use these figures to enable him to 
prepare his case in support of the city’s petition for a revision 
of telephone rates and rules of service in Milwaukee. This 
action was started in 1910, but the city could not proceed with 
its case until the railroad commission had made a valuation 
of the physical properties. The petition of the citizens of 
Milwaukee asks for a general reduction of rates. 

The earnings of the company are to be computed on the 
basis of the figures announced, and evidence will be taken by 
the commission and arguments heard, to determine whether 
the telephone rates shall be lowered and the service rules re- 
vised. The city attorney has been requested to set a time 
for a hearing on the petition. 





LaCrosse Physical Connection Case to Supreme Court. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co., through its attorneys, Miller, 
Mack & Fairchild, Milwaukee, will carry to the Wisconsin 
supreme court, and if necessary to the United States supreme 
court, its fight against the Wisconsin physical connection law. 

In a recent decision Circuit Judge E. Ray Stevens of the 
Dane county court, at Madison, upheld the order of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission directing the connection of 
toll lines of the Bell company with those of the La Crosse 
Telephone Co. He held that the right of the state to make 
the order was based upon its police power rather than on 
that of eminent domain, and that the Bell people were not 
entitled to compensation. The Bell company contends that 
it should be compensated for such connection and that the 
order of the commission amounts to taking private property 
without due process of law. 
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New Rate Schedule for Marion (Wis.) Company. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, on December 31, 
issued an order revising the rate schedule of the Marion & 
Northern Telephone Co., of Marion, Wis. The decision ren- 
dered by the commission states: 

“In determining a fair value upon which to allow a rate 
of return, it is only fair to take into consideration an allow- 
ance for going value and the fact that the accumulated sur- 
plus and reserves have been reinvested in property and plant. 
With a present value of $18,504 it seems adequate if a return 
is allowed on a property value of approximately $23,000.” 

The total operating expenses included an allowance of 7 
per cent. on the reproduction cost for depreciation, and 7 per 
cent. on the investment for rate of return. 

In regard to the company’s rules and regulations the com- 
mission says: 

“The policy of collecting rentals monthly in advance is a 
legitimate practice, which the applicant is authorized to con- 
tinue. For failure to pay rental and tolls within 15 days after 
due, a penalty of 10 cents per telephone will be allowed.” 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January: Butte Valley Telephone Co., of Macdoel, Cal., 
granted permission to issue 22 shares of stock of a par 
value of $10 per share, the proceeds to be used in extending 
its system. 

January 19: Postponed hearing in the case filed by Dis- 
trict Attorney-elect Barclay McCowan to secure a reduction 
in the rates charged by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Bakersfield, Cal. 





ILLINOIS. 

January 7: Ruling in the case of the city of Genoa, IIl., 
vs. the DeKalb County Telephone /Co., Sycamore, holding that 
on matters that do not pertain to service or rates, the com- 
mission has no jurisdiction. The city complained against the 
condition of some telephone poles in use by the company. 
It was not contended that service was interfered with and the 


commission held that this was not a matter for it to pass 
upon. 
January 7: Montrose (Ill.) Mutual Telephone Co. given 


permission to change rates and end discrimination. 

January 7: Pulaski (Ill.) County Telephone Co. given per- 
mission to change rates and end discrimination. 

January 7: Massac County Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Temple Hill, Ill, and the Egyptian Mutual Telephone Co. 
given permission to operate their lines in connection with 
each other. 

January 7: Receivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and the National Telephone & Electric Co., of Clinton, Il., 
given permission to operate their lines in connection with each 
other. 

January 7: Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. given 
—_ to change rates at Grayville, Clay City and Fair- 
eld, Ill. 

January 7: Receivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and the Mutual Telephone system of Mulberry Grove, IIl., 
—_ permission to operate their lines in connection with each 
other. 

January 7: Tampico (Ill.) Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
given permission to change rates and end discrimination. 

January 7: Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. of Washing- 
ton County, of Nashville, Ill., given permission to change rates 
and end discrimination. : 

January 7: Abingdon Home Telephone Co. given permis- 
sion to increase rates and ordered to discontinue free service 
to the city of Abingdon. 

January 7: Pike County Telephone Co. given permission 
to change rates at Perry exchange. 

January 12: Hearings in Chicago on complaint of Inter- 
State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co. against the 
Albany Telephone Co. as to rates between Albany, Coleta, 
Morrison, Prophetstown and Sterling; the Inter-State com- 
pany vs. the Green River Telephone Co. of Harmon, IIl., as 
to rates between Sterling and Harmon; the Inter-State com- 
pany vs. the Carroll County Telephone Co., of Savanna, IIL, 
as to rates between Milledgeville and Coleta. Morrison, 
Prophetstown and Sterling, and Chadwick and Coleta, Mor- 
rison, Prophetstown and Sterling; the Inter-State company 
vs. the Dixon Home Telephone Co., as to rates of defendant 


company between Dixon and Sterling; the Inter-State com- - 


pany vs. the Tri-City Telephone Co., of Clinton, Ia., as to 
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rates of defendant between Clinton, Ia., and Coleta, Morrison, 
Prophetstown and Sterling, Ill.; also on complaint of the 
Inter-State company vs. the Polo Mutual Telephone Co., as 
to rates charged by defendant company between Polo and 
Prophetstown and Sterling. 

January 12: Hearing in Chicago on application of the Polo 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to change rates between 
Polo and various towns in the vicinity. 

January 13: Hearing in Chicago on application of Winslow 
& South Wayne Telephone Co. for authority to change rates 
at Winslow, South Wayne, Wiota, Gratiot and other points. 

January 19: Hearing in the case of the city of Peoria, IIL, 
vs. the Central Union Telephone Co. to secure a reduction 
in rates. 

INDIANA. 

January 9: Hearing in regard to the joint use of poles by 
the Merchants Heat & Light Co. and the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., in Indianapolis, Ind. 

KANSAS. 

December 29: Application of the Chase Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., of Chase, Kans., for permission to increase its 
rates from $1 to $1.50 per month, denied. 

March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Par- 
sons, Kans. 

MARYLAND. 

January 13: Hearing on investigation of rates and charges 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., based on the 
complaint of the Protective Telephone Association, of Boston. 

Missour!. 

January: Complaint of the Clay County Telephone Co. vs. 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., in which the 
Liberty Telephone Co., of Liberty, Mo., intervened, dismissed. 
The Clay County company complained that it had a larger 
number of subscribers than the Liberty Telephone Co. at 
Liberty, Mo., and that, accordingly, the telephone of the Clay 
County company should be placed in the depot of the railway 
company. The testimony did not bear out the contention of 
the company and therefore the case was dismissed. 

NEBRASKA. 

January: Application of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to reduce its toll rate between Hastings 
and Holstein, Neb., from 20 to 15 cents, granted. 

January 13: Hearing on application of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to discontinue its exchange at Goehner. 
New York. 

January 7: Order authorizing the Darien Telephone Co. 
to issue $3,855 of capital stock for the purpose of erecting a 
new exchange building in Corfu, N. Y., and installing a new 
switchboard, lines and cable. 

OKLAHOMA, 

January 5: Application filed by the Skiatook (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its rates to $1.50 for resi- 
dence and $2.50 for business telephones. The present rates 
are $1 for residence and $1.50 for business telephones. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January: Hearing on complaint of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., of Snow Shoe, Pa., as to rates charged by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in McKean county. The company also alleges that 
the telephone company refuses to make satisfactory physical 
connection with its line. 

SoutH DAKOoTA. 

January 12: Hearing on application of the city of Beres- 
ford, S. D., for an order requiring the Beresford Telephone 
Co. to give its patrons continuous service, with adequate cen- 
tral service and private line privileges. The city council of 
Beresford, the citizens of Beresford and the patrons of the 
Beresford Telephone Co. were requested to be present at the 
hearing and furnish all information in their possession touch- 
ing upon the telephone facilities and service at Bersford. 

January 13: Hearing on application of the Webster Tele- 
phone Co., of Webster, S. D., to increase its rates. The com- 
pany sets forth that it has reconstructed its plant in Webster 
and that the present rates are inadequate and unremunerative. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 13: F. W. Samels, et al., vs. the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Telephone Co.; (Hawkins (Wis.) Telephone Co.; Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., and the Chippewa Valley Telephone Co., of 
Eau Claire. 

January 14: Luxembourg (Wis.) Telephone Co. vs. Lux- 
embourg-Casco and Casco-Brussels telephone companies. 

January 15: Belmont & Pleasant View Telephone Co., Iowa 
& Lafayette County Telephone Co., and Willow Springs Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co. and Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. 

January 26: Hearing on application of the Beaver Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its rates, tolls and charges. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Short Cuts in Cable Splicing. 

In cable work the standard practice of clearing ends of 
wire in a stub, or in a diminishing splice or end of a run 
of cable, is to stagger the two wires of a pair, slip a short 
piece of cotton sleeving over the pair and then bend the 
longer wire back, which acts as a crimp and holds the 
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Details of New Method of Splicing Cable Wires. 


sleeve in place. Sometime ago I saw one of our splicers, 
John Dougherty by name, making up the ends of a stub 
of cable in a new way, says Robert N. Gillespie of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in The Telephone Review. His method con- 
sisted of: 

1. Cutting square off the ends of all of the pairs. 

2. Taking each individual pair and slipping the insula- 
tion back so that the conductor extended out of the insula- 
tion about a half of an inch. - 

3. Cutting off the conductor square with the insulation. 

4. Slipping the insulation back to its original position 
which, of course, would leave the conductor back in the 
insulation a quarter of an inch. 

The accompanying sketch shows the operations. 

After the wires are all taken care of in this way, they 
are wrapped up with muslin, boiled out, and the lead sleeve 
or cap, wiped on the cable. 

The idea appealed to us and we have had a number of 
other splicers try it out. It is not only a much shorter 
job than the old way, but we believe it is a better job and 
makes a cleaner and smaller splice. 





Ohio Association Issues Unit Cost Schedule. 

The committee on appraisals of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association, of Columbus, has compiled and pub- 
lished for the use of the various companies throughout the 
state, schedules of unit costs for guidance in making up 
valuation reports under the order of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Material costs are presented, covering a large part of the 
elements which are common to telephone plants. They are 
designed to represent a fair average price of the material 
listed, in such quantities as are ordinarily bought by tele- 


phone companies, and include freight charges to average 
Ohio points. 

The committee explaints that “No list of prices of reasonable 
size can be complete for all varieties of material purchased 
under all conditions by all of the telephone companies in 
Ohio, but it is believed that this list can be made very 
helpful in the majority of cases. Its primary purpose is to 
give each company ready reference to prices effective July 
1, 1914.” 

The committee has also submitted a schedule of labor 
costs covering many of the more common items. These are 
intended to assist the telephone companies in figuring their 
unit costs. For most items two costs are shown. The lower 
is not given, however, as the lowest possible costs for which 
a certain operation may be performed, but as an average 
low cost. Similarly, the higher is intended as an average 
high cost. 

In submitting its schedules of unit costs, the committee, 
which is composed of G. P. Thorpe, chairman, D. J. Cable, 
C. Y. McVey, W. B. Gregson, Frank L. Beam and G. R. 
Johnston, announces its readiness to assist any companies 
in making up their valuation reports. The committee urges 
the companies to avoid “the omission of items which ought 
to be valued, the under-estimation of those items which are 
included, and the over-depreciation of that property which 
is depreciated in valuation.” 





Lines From a Minnesota Lineman. 
THE Otp Town Hatt. 


I love to feast my eager eyes 
On our good old city hall 
That towers grandly to the skies, 
Two dizzy stories tall. 


A score of years that rugged front 
Has braved the wintry blast, 

And many more must bear the brunt 
If it will only last. 


To build another big and new, 
Is with some a great desire; 
While others say ’twould never do 
To raise the taxes higher. 


So year by year that rattletrap 
Stands in its ancient place; 

While some don’t seem to care a rap 
Others say ’tis a disgrace. 


Its wooden walls the torch of time 
Hath clothed with grease and soot 

And in this goodly soil of grime 
Seeds of decay have taken root. 


When occasion doth arise 
To ring the fire bell 

A tremor through the structure flies 
Which starts a shaking spell. 


As pealing bell rings forth the sound 
Which summons one and all 

The peeling paint rolls to the ground 
Where there’s any left to fall. 


We do not take our friends that way 
When we go out to ride; 

In fact—to give it dead away— 
We do not “point with pride.” 


The foregoing verses are not published with any intent 
to wrest the laurel wreath from the cold, but classic brow 
of the erstwhile poetic heavyweight of these United States, 
whoever he may be. For one thing, they are to serve as a 
reminder to my friend “Uncle Dick,” (who admits in your 
columns that he is a retired lineman), that serious things 
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may happen when you take your pen in hand, while minding 
the baby, and attempt to dash off something. 

Our old town hall is all I have described, and more. 
One night (Sunday). while my better half was absent, hav- 
ing gone to church to acquire sufficient religious tolerance 
to last her through another week of living with me, after 
I had eased the kids off to sleep, I put the pipe in action 
and wrote the verses. 

As the editor of the paper was away that week, I got 
them published. They made what one might describe as a 
diversion, which grew instead of diminishing until I was 
sorry my name was attached to them. 

You see it was this way: One could have written reams 
about the weak spots of some other town, but town people 
are somewhat touchy about being laid open to the jeers 
of other cities. I had called attention almost too em- 
phatically, to something which all privately admitted should 
be replaced, but who to a man publicly asserted that it was 
good enough for a while yet and that there was no use to 
raise the tax levy for a year or so. 

Well, to make a long story longer, tomorrow night this 
old town where I live is dedicating one of the prettiest, 
most conveniently arranged, most comfortable, little city 
halls of any city in the great state of Minnesota for its 
size. It contains the city council rooms, rest rooms for 
the female country shoppers in the town, court rooms, ball 
room, stage, firemen’s rest and lounging rooms and all 
the rest. 

You have been wondering, perhaps, what all this 
has to do with the telephone business and if I have not 
made a mistake and sent in my contribution to TELEPHONY 
instead of to the Federation of Commercial Clubs or some- 
thing of that sort. 

I am writing this just to show that while the verses 
quoted did not do the whole job of getting us a new city 
hall, they did start the ball rolling. That seems to me 
to be sufficient evidence that us telephone people can be 
of real use to a community in being in the advance guard 
and advocating advancement along lines which will make 
the city and community in which we live better for our 
being in business there. You may say: “I have no time 
and anyhow it will not benefit me any.” 

We just finished installing two telephones in the new 
city hall, today, and have an order for a third one. If I re- 
member correctly, we did not have any telephones in the 
old building. I have a fine memory. 

I have not said a word yet about the telephone business 
and I surely must try and think up something so the editors 
will not give me the stop signal before I pass the crossing. 
Some day I am going to think of a real hard case of trouble 
and let you do the Sherlock Holmes on it. Today I have 
been so busy figuring out a way to connect the numerous 
farmer friends—who allow me to furnish them with tele- 
phone service—with hired men, that I won’t have time for 
the other. 


Here is the situation: I am, like most other linemen in 
country exchanges, personally acquainted with every farmer 
within a radius of many miles of my town. I know their 
families; know how they live and what to do about accepting 
an invitation to dinner; know the nearest way in and the 
quickest way out of every barnyard; and know what the 
reputation of each man is as regards the treatment of his 
hired help—male and, female. Many of these farmers have 
jebs waiting for good men during the winter, taking care 
of cattle and doing general farm work for which they pay 
anywhere from $10 to $15 a month and board and washing. 

Many would hire men the year round if they could get 
hold of the man to fill the bill. I read in the papers that 
more than enough men are daily found without jobs in the 
large cities at this season of the year and that many of 
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these men would be glad of the chance to connect up with 
a berth of this nature. 

Why shouldn’t the telephone man with all his wealth of 
acquaintanceship in his community, be the clearing house 
for the jobs, and the big telephone companies in the big 
cities acquaint the men with the opportunities through the 
local man? 

Isn’t being a factor in bringing about a state of affairs 
that is very essential to a community’s prosperity—to say 
nothing of the charitable aspect of the matter from the 
standpoint of the man out of a job—doing your utmost for 
the general welfare of the telephone company for which 
you work? Isn’t it a valuable asset for a company to have 
a record of good will and good service for its patrons even 
beyond the stipulations of the charter under which it does 
business? 

This “back to the land” business has been a popular 
one with me ever since the day my big brother hauled me 
out of the deepest place in the “old swimmin’ hole” by my 
hair, after I had been too abundantly successful in trying to 
learn how to dive before graduating in the swimming game, 
and I will be very glad to hear from some one who will 
put me wise to how to proceed in this matter. There will 
be no charges for my part of the service. I have several 
jobs right now for several men from the cities nearest me 
and so have you country linemen readers, if you look into 
the matter a little. 

Let’s see, what in the dickens was that problem? 
yes! What rule do you follow to keep your 
happy, amiable, and indefinitely? 

Hutchinson, Minn. 


Oh, 


operators 


Well Clay. 


Youngstown P. B. X. Operators Visit Central Exchange. 
An innovation in telephone circles was established recently 
when E. A. Sanders, manager of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, J. A. Curl, traffic chief, and 25 
girls of the central exchange held a reception for 50 girls 
representing the private branch exchanges about the city. 

Girls whose voices were more familiar to each other than 
their names or faces, met for an evening of social enjoyment 
and good fellowship. Assembling in the lower business office, 
the girls were taken on a tour of inspection throughout the 
building and shown the entire plant from basement to school 
and switchboard. The switchboard was especially interesting 
as a new one is being installed and much of its construction 
was in the skeleton stage, which left inspection a matter of 
detail. After completing the visit to the switchboard, the girls 
were directed to the parlors where various forms of enter- 
tainment and refreshments had been provided. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Sanders, in arranging this initial 
gathering, to acquaint the girls with each other in the way 
of establishing a closer bond of interest and to give each one 
a better conception of the important place which the telephone 
and the operators hold in the business world. This assembly 
proved such a success that similar ones have been planned. 

The bulk of the business calls, according to Mr. Sanders, 
comes through the private branch exchanges which number 
60, with 1,650 stations. To take care of these lines, 215 trunk 
lines connect with the home office. 








Operation of a Call Wire, Incoming Trunk. 
Attention has been directed by Raymond S. Wade, Water- 
ville, Me., to an error in the connections 'of the trunk relay 
shown in Fig. 1, page 35 of TELEPHONY of December 12. 
This 12,000-ohm relay, incorrectly denoted as of 1,200 ohms 
resistance, should have the line connected to the left side 
of its winding connected to the condenser side of the 25- 
ohm winding of the repeating side instead of the line side, 
as shown. The explanation of the operation of the relay 

which accompanied the drawing, remains unchanged. 








Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“I believe we had the second duty of a student under dis- 
cussion,” Mr. Carney began, upon the return of the party from 
lunch. 

“I have been thinking,’ Mr. Hussey observed, “that—” 

“We necessarily presumed so, as you have said little or 
nothing today,” Mr. Burke interrupted. 

“I have been thinking,” Mr. Hussey resumed, “it might be 
possible to impress upon a student’s mind that in taking up 
telephone operating, she is not selecting a haphazard em- 
ployment, but rather setting out to learn a profession; one 
worthy of her best endeavors.” 

“An introductory paragraph or two along that line might 
be worth while,’ Mr. Telson agreed. 

“I think it would be an excellent idea,” Miss Sible ex- 
claimed, enthusiatically. “Too many of our girls do not con- 
sider an operator’s calling as a profession at all. They do 
not consider it in the proper light. Its possibilities are be- 
yond their sphere of meditation.” 

“Shop and factory girls appear to have so much more lib- 
erty, or opportunity for enjoyment, perhaps,” Mr. Jackson ob- 
served. 

“I think we should endeavor to impress upon their minds 
the fact that telephone operating is employment of the high- 
est class,” Miss Sible continued. “I remember when I began 
as a student, I had no idea of remaining in the exchange 
longer than necessary. I hoped to secure a place in an office 
or store.” 

“If one does not esteem her calling, her chances for suc- 
cess are circumscribed. I think we can easily outline both 
the realities and possibilities before them,” Mr. Carney stated. 

“Brief, but to the point,” commented Mr. Burke. 

“After that, I presume, will follow the first question, which 
we decided upon this morning. And the next?” Mr. Carney 
inquired. 

“A girl cannot be put at ease with a few questions or even 
well-meaning and assuring remarks by a chief operator or su- 
pervisor. She must be given a brief period to become ac- 
climated, so to speak,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Tsn’t there a tendency among the operators that we have 
to make life as unpleasant as possible for new students?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Jackson. “That is, is there not liable to be one or 
two, more or less disgruntled because a certain friend or cousin 
has not been given the vacant position?” 

“That is true of most situations. There is always a trouble- 
maker, unless due caution is taken,” replied Mr. Carney. 

“That was a part of our idea of putting a student square- 
ly upon her feet, so to speak, and not to make her dependent 
upon the old operators for preliminary training,’ Miss Sible 
stated. “If she has self-assurance and courage, she will take 
care of herself after that.” 

“If she lacks these two elements of character, she will 
not usually develop into a first class operator any way. But 
to go back to where we were a moment ago: We will all 
freely admit that our instruction book, or primer, should de- 
velop self assurance—courage is a trait endowed by nature 
in most cases,” Mr. Carney advised. “Suppose after we 
have stated briefly the possibilities or merits of the operator’s 
profession, we insert a paragraph relating to discipline.” 

“You mean to call her attention to the necessity of becom- 
ing familiar with the rules, and living up to them from the 


time she enters the door. of the ‘building until she is relieved 
from duty?” Miss Floyd inquired. 

“Perhaps that is stating the case more clearly,’ answered 
Mr. Carney. 

“Then,” Mr. Prince remarked, “the very first item to be 
mentioned, is regularity in attendance.” 

“Followed by a clause relating to punctuality,” added Mr. 
Hussey. 

“How, then, shall we impress upon her the necessity for 
punctual and regular attendance?” Mr. Jackson inquired. 
“T’ve tried everything within my range of thought, even to a 
roll of honor, posted each month on the bulletin board, but 
have obtained only temporary results.” 

“Ordinarily,” said Mr. Prince, “the changes in the force 
are made during the least busy hours. The night force goes 
off duty during the morning lull, before the business of the 
day starts. The relief operators come on duty just before 
noon, when there is another breathing spell, and the evening 
operators take up their work after the afternoon rush is over.” 

“But all of us do not enjoy three relays of operators,” 
argued Miss Floyd. “We don’t, at least.” 

“Let’s move with caution here,” recommended Mr. Carney, 
“or we will find ourselves struggling with a question which 
is debatable from now till doom’s day; that is the operators’ 
schedule.” 

“T did not intend to be understood as launching into the 
operators’ schedule,” Mr. Prince explained. “I thought it 
might be possible to call the student’s attention to the fact 
that she is assigned to begin work at a time when her duties 
are the least strenuous; that she will have but a few minutes 
in which to become settled.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to call her attention to the injustice 
of keeping an operator who has served her assigned period 
at work, beyond her time?” suggested Miss Sible. 

“The effect on the service is sometimes noticeable if tardi- 
ness is tolerated to any extent,” Mr. Jackson answered. “An 
operator naturally is anxious if the relieving operator is not 
on hand when the bell rings. Her mind is not on her work 
and too often her eyes and attention are upon the door.” 

“It is possible for the committee to cover all these ideas 
briefly yet forcefully. What will appeal to one, may not 
appeal to another. The desired result may be secured in this 
manner,” spoke up Mr. Carney. 

“But we have still another point unsettled: What method 
shall we employ to assure ourselves that these preliminary in- 
structions are properly read. Shall we give her the book 
with instructions to read it, or shall we have the chief op- 
erator read it with her, or question her after she has read it. 
In the latter case, a question and answer form would be 
most suitable.” 

“Or,” added Mr. Prince, “a series of questions printed on 
the back pages of the book which could be asked of her 
after she has mastered the instructions.” 

“That is going too far, I think,” said Miss Sible. “We use 
every precaution to select the most suitable applicant. Now, 
why not trust our judgment and presume that she will un- 
undertake to fit herself for the position offered?” 

“If she doesn’t show that much interest in her own behalf 
she is not the girl we are generally looking for,” Mr. Burke 
agreed. 
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“I do not think it is the general idea to include a full 
course of study in this proposed primer,” said Mr. Carney. 
“Our original idea was to institute a course which would 
assist in the development of an operator by putting the begin- 
ner at ease.” 

“To keep her engaged till she found her sea-legs, as a sailor 
might say,” said Mr. Burke. 

“Well, yes, I presume we all understand that,’ Mr. Carney 
agreed. “Does it occur to anyone that we require more than 
we have already suggested for an introductory page or two?” 

“There are some few small duties outside of operating 
which will not be included in the general rules,” Miss Floyd 
remarked. : 

“Usually such are to be found upon a bulletin board.” 

“The mention of bulletin boards awakens a train of weird 
memories to us all, I presume,” said Mr. Prince. “I hope 
the result, or one result, at least, of our conferences, will be 
to eliminate the fluttering decorations, so denominated, which 
we see in almost every exchange.” 

“Happy thought! But can we eliminate the bulletin board 
entirely?” Mr. Jackson inquired. 

“Not at this time,” said Mr. Carney. “Perhaps later we can 
remove some, I hope many, of the fluttering ragged notices 
dating back to the year one. It might be well to tell the 
student what the bulletin board is and emphasize its useful- 
ness.” 

“T had thought of suggesting,’ Mr. Jackson continued the 
discussion, “but not at this time, of putting into the primer a 
chapter of explanatory definitions, giving the correct names 
and uses of parts of the apparatus with which an operator 
should be familiar.” 

“Call it a chapter of accidents,” suggested Mr. Burke. 

“Or accidentals,’ added Miss Floyd. 

“In either case, it could include the bulletin board,” was 
Miss Sible’s comment. 

“The bulletin board is not an accident. I will maintain that 
ours is an abomination, but what can a poor man do?” asked 
Mr. Jackson. 


“I think”—Mr. Carney began, when he was interrupted by 
Mr. Hussey. 


“Hold on. Carney. We all know you are going to accuse 
us of deviating, or skidding, and ask us to hark back to the 
question in hand, but I want to say a word about that chap- 
ter of accidents. Just the other day, one of my operators 
reported to me that a subscriber told her the ‘dingus’ on his 
telephone was loose and he had to hold it up with one hand 
while he talked. Of course, I called him back and found out 
that the switch hook spring was out of order and that he had 
to hold the hook up while he used the telephone. His word 
‘dingus’ might have applied to a receiver cap, the mouthpiece, 
the transmitter arm or the entire instrument. But the point 
I wish to bring out is that I found my operators were not in- 
formed as to the names and relations of the simple outside 
parts of a telephone, otherwise the operator, taking the report 
of the trouble, could have secured the information I after- 
wards obtained.” 

“That is a good suggestion,’ Mr. Prince readily agreed, 
“but to insert such definitions in our primer would require 
drawings and entail more expense than we can justify.” 


“Doubtless we all agree to that,” said Mr. Carney, “but 
there is a simple way of getting this information before our 
students and operators. Suppose we make reference to each 
of the visible parts of a telephone set in the primer, describing 
briefly its place and use. And in addition to that, place an 
instrument on the wall of the rest room, or operating room, 
with each part plainly tagged. Something along that line 
might accomplish our object.” 


“Do you think it necessary for an operator to know that 
a receiver hook is really more than a convenience for the dis- 
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position of the receiver where not in use?” inquired Mr. 
Jackson. 

“Really I am not prepared to say it is necessary, but the 
knowledge can certainly do her no harm,” replied Mr. Hussey. 

“Can’t all that is required along that line be left to her 
natural ability to observe and become informed in the course 
of her work?” asked Miss Floyd. 

“One of the prime objects of our conference is to deter- 
mined what we deem advisable, or necessary, for her to know,” 
said Mr. Carney. “But just now we will take a recess for 
fifteen minutes and witness a feat of modern engineering. I 
see they are just preparing to place that iron span across the 
river upon the abutments. They tell me that iron frame- 
work, as it lays on the scows, weighs a little more than a 
thousand tons. It must be lifted,” he continued as they gath- 
ered at the two windows overlooking the scene, “thirty-two 
feet and then turned cross-ways of the river.” 

“*The master, with a gesture of command’,” quoted Mr. 
Burke as he stood looking over the shoulders of the two 
ladies. 

“No gesture at all,” answered Miss Floyd, “just two hideous 
ear-splitting toots from that smutty little engine. I don’t 
wonder that Longfellow was inspired by a greasy, little, in- 
significant person as the one that gave that signal.” 

“Nevertheless, whether his name is Mike, or Pat, he’s the 
master in this case.” “There now,” put in Miss Sible, “she 
starts, she moves, she seems to feel the thrill of life.” 

“That’s far enough,” interrupted Mr. Burke. “That frame- 
work hasn’t any keel.” 

“But the derrick is more likely to keel into the river,” Miss 
Floyd responded. 

Nothing more was said, for the straining of the cables, the 
coughing and panting of the engine occupied all ears for the 
moment. Then the slow but certain upward movement of the 
iron structure held every one’s attention. Men could be seen 
standing nonchalantly upon the interlocked beams _ while 
others clambered here and there along the braces like as many 
human monkeys. To the eyes of those unfamiliar with such 
work, it appeared to be a perilous ride. 

By the time the framework reached the level of the abut- 
ments, all was still save the sound due to the regular exhaust 
of the hoisting engine. The most dilatory workman had reached 
his assigned place, and waited, suspended between heaven and 
earth, ’til the span should be swung at right angles to the 
river, each armed with the tools necessary to perform his 
small part in the work of binding the bridge in place. Slowly 
it swung into position and hung for a moment a few inches 
above the abutments. The hoisting engine ceased its labors, 
but held, grimly, every inch of cable wound upon the great 
steel drum, as if loath to release its hold. Then a grimy 
hand moved a small lever and gently that thousand tons of 
steel settled into place. 

“Now comes ‘the sound of hammers, blow on blow’,” said 
Miss Floyd. 

“You stole the words from the end of my tongue,” accused 
Mr. Burke. 

“Never touched you. Anyway, I didn’t suppose you learned 
the piece that far anyway. Most boys have to be prompted 
when they undertake to ‘speak a piece.’” 

“I'll admit that was my case,” Mr. Burke acknowledged. 
“Want to hear about the time I spoke ‘Horatius at the Bridge’ ?” 

“If it isn’t too long, or too sad.” 

“You two,” called Mr. Carney, “the conference is in session 
again. It took just twelve minutes to put that span in place,” 
he added addressing those who had already returned to the 
table. 

“Smarty,” said Miss Floyd to Miss Sitle, who had slipped 
away from the window, purposely, leaving Mr. Burke and the 
younger woman together. 
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“*Three’s a crowd,’ was what I had expected to hear,” Miss 
Sible replied. 

“Anything more on behalf of the poor misguided applicant 
about to become a student?” asked Mr. Carney. 

“A few things more, I hope,” said Miss Sible, “or our work 
will not be finished.” 

“It should be somebody’s bounden duty to inform her that 
dust and dirt are not conducive to good service if generously 
distributed through the operating room,” said Mr. Hussey. 

“We can’t very well put such instruction in writing,” argued 
Mr. Carney. 

“Ordinarily any person will give attention to the brushing 
of shoes and clothing without special instruction,” Mr. Prince 
observed. “If not, she is not the person we want for an op- 
erator.” 

“T am not sure as to that,’ Miss Sible argued, “usually we 
all start from home well brushed and take little notice of 
what may collect upon our clothing, before we reach the ex- 
change.” 

“That is the point,” replied Mr. Hussey. “The dust and 
dirt that is collected while walking along a dusty or muddy 
street, is so easily dislodged that it is soon scattered about 
the operating room, unless removed before the person enters 
the place. It isn’t a question of personal neatness, but a 
matter of protective policy.” 

“What is the difference between brushing the dust off in 
the operating room or shaking it off in the same room?” Mr. 
Jackson asked. 

“But it isn’t my idea to make the operating room a place 
of general utility. Another place should be provided for the 
purpose,” Mr. Hussey argued. 

“But all of us haven’t a spare room to devote to the pur- 
pose,” objected Mr. Jackson. 

“Well then, we ought to have.” 

“My experience has been in exchanges where a locker room 
is provided for the operators,” Miss Sible began. “At a very 
small expense, brushes, whiskbrooms and such necessary ar- 
ticles, were provided. But I do not recall having seen any 
written instructions as to their use. The students were in- 
structed, verbally, that they would be expected to make use 
of them regularly before entering the operating room. It 
soon becomes a habit with the girls. For my part, I think 
verbal instructions sufficient along that line.” 

“I quite agree with Miss Sible in the matter,” said Mr. 
Carney. 

“However,” Mr. Hussey answered, “it would do no harm 
to mention that such articles are provided for the use of 
operators. The necessity for her use of them can be given 
verbally.” 

“I suggest we leave the matter in the hands of the com- 
mittee,” Mr. Telson suggested, making a note in his memoran- 
dum book. 


“The chair will so rule. I’m glad to hear from Telson 
occasionally. At our former conferences, he had more to 
say and I regret that he has lapsed into a silent member. 
What’s the matter Telson?” 

“I don’t know that I can answer the question fully, but at 
the beginning we touched upon topics in which I had had some 
experience. Much that has been discussed lately is new to 
me. Further than to note down the points brought out and 
make actual experiments at my exchange, there is little I 
can say, as I cannot back up any statements, which I might 
make, by actual results from practice.” 

“Telson is putting one over on us,” Mr. Burke observed. 
“He is going ahead and putting ideas into practice and when 
our rule book is finally completed, he will be prepared to tear 
it to pieces, root and branch.” 

“The privilege is open to all of us,” Mr. Carney replied. “I 
think Telson is too modest. I’m sure he has something in 
his mind upon which to base a suggestion.” 
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“Nothing of importance, I fear,” responded Mr. Telson. “I 
might suggest that somewhere in the primer, attention be di- 
rected to the general care of the company’s property, such as 
keys, telephone apparatus, which includes receivers, transmit- 
ters, and accessories.” 

“That should really come within the student’s instructions. 
Such things are usually delivered to her at the beginning and 
she should be impressed with the idea that her working tools 
should be kept in good condition at all times,’ Mr. Carney 
observed. 

“How about ‘house cleaning,’ as we used to call it?” asked 
Miss Floyd. “I remember that Wednesday was the day to 
renovate our lockers. Should we insert a line to that effect 
in our first aid to the uninjured?” 

“It appears feasible. Why not?” Miss Sible asked. “Of 
all things, lockers can accumulate more dirt and dust than 
any place I know of.” 

“Let the committee bear that in mind also,” directed Mr, 
Carney. “Now daylight is fading. Perhaps we had better 
call it a day. We have given enough ideas to engage the com- 
mittee for some days, at least. As they are to have two 
weeks for their work, we may expect something definitely 
interesting at our next meeting. I would suggest, however, 
that we all keep ourselves busy and if any further ideas oc- 
cur to anyone to submit them to a member of the committee. 
No offense will be taken, I am sure, and at the same time, 
the committee need not be bound to keep to themselves but 
should be free to consult with each or any of us. The meet- 
ing is adjourned.” 

“Here you all!” Mr. Telson exclaimed, but Mr. Burke, di- 
vining his intention, spoke to him in a low voice. 

“We will appoint that committee, as Carney has forgotten 
Sg 

It was somewhat of a surprise to Mr. Carney, also to Mr. 
Prince and Miss Sible upon being notified that they, individ- 
ually and collectively, made up the committee to compile the 
student’s primer. (To be Continued) 


Locating Bullets in Wounded Soldiers with the Telephone. 

Locating bullets by telephone is one of the latest uses to 
which the instrument has been adapted. It is said that in 
London, telephone apparatus, known as the Hughes balance, 
is proving of immense value in the war hospitals where sol- 
diers are suffering from rifle or shrapnel wounds. 

The substitution of the telephone for the X-ray or its 
use where the radiographic system is not available, is 
made valuable by its simplicity and certainty. The Hughes 
balance is composed of two bobbins connected so as to make 
a balance between their primaries and secondaries. When 
the balance is established, the telephone apparatus, which is 
fixed between them, makes no sound, but when one of the 
bobbins comes near a metallic body the equilibrium is de- 
stroyed and the telephone vibrates. 

By passing one of the bobbins over the body of a wounded 
soldier and listening at the telephone, the exact location 
of the bullet is discovered. 





Police Call Boxes Equipped with “First Aid” Kits. 

The Merchants Mutual Telephone Co., of Michigan City, 
Ind., which is installing call boxes for the police depart- 
ment, has introduced an innovation which it is believed 
will prove of great value. Each call box is to be 
equipped with a “first aid to the injured” outfit. 

Frequently policemen are called upon to administer first 
aid in in cases of accident and injury where victims are suf- 
fering from loss of blood. 

Chief of Police Funk has announced his purpose to have 
the members of the force instructed in the administration 
of first aid, so that there will not be a man on the force but 
will be in position to use the kit when occasion demands. 

















Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


In the Hands of the Receiver. 

The Judge: “And you say this conversation was held over 
the telephone? Can you produce any witness who was present 
or might have heard this conversation?” 

Defendant: “No, sir.” 

The Judge: “Then all the evidence has gone into the hands 
of the receiver.’—Telephone News. 








On The Vegetable Line. 
The Telephone Pea took the telephone 
Down from its hanging hook, 
After he’d searched for Miss 
Choke 
All through the telephone book; 
In tremulous tones for the number he 


Artie 


asked, 

While he longed to be nearer and nigh 
her, 

But the girl at the switchboard yelled 
in his ear, 





'“There’s nobody on your wi-ar.” 
—Ben McCutcheon in Chicago Record 
Herald. 
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The Juice That Withered the Apple Crop. 

“The apples grown in our district since the telephone com- 
panies ran their lines through are so small you could put six 
in your mouth and whistle through your teeth,” said W. H. 
Hindmore, a farmer at Pottsville, Pa., testifying in a case in 
which the Lakeside Rural Telephone Co. was sued for string- 
ing wires through the branches of his fruit trees. 





Voting By Telephone. 

“Is this the polling place?” asked Mrs. Slithers over the 
telephone to Bump’s butcher shop, where the voting was go- 
ing on. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the inspector. 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Slithers of No. 97 Garraway street. I 
just wanted to tell you that it is raining so hard just now 
that I can’t think of going out, so will you please cast one 
straight ticket for the Progressive party for me? And while 
you are about it ask Mr. Bumps to send me up four pounds 
of liver, two pounds of chops, a dozen fresh eggs, and—” 

But—would you believe it?—that rude politician actually 
hung up the receiver with a bang!—Harper’s Weekly. 





The Result of Cutting Him Off. 


Operator: “Number, please?” 

Subscriber: “You cut me off. I was talking to a lineman.” 

Operator: “Beg your pardon. Do you know the num- 
ber?” 


Subscriber (angrily): “No, I don’t. I suppose he has 


fallen off the pole.”—Telephone Talk. 
A Job For The Light Plant. 
A subscriber called from a neighbor’s telephone: 
“Central, you do not answer me from home; my number 


is—,” 





Operator: “Your telephone is out of order; the light does 
not come in.” 
Subscriber: “Oh! All right, just ring the light plant and 


I will have it repaired.” 
Paying a Messenger Via Long Distance. 
An old negro came into the telephone office at Princeton, 
Ky., not long ago to call a party at Wheatcroft, Ky. The 
operator requested him to drop a dime in the coin collector 
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for messenger fee. After he had done this and about five 
minutes had elapsed, he looked at the young lady bookkeeper 
and said: “Missus, how long does yous reckon it'll take dat 
dime to get to Wheatcroft?’—Southern Telephone News. 


A Misdirected Call. 

A gentleman was staying in an English provincial town, 
when he heard that Mr. Moneyboy, his partner in business, 
was at another town close by, so he rang up his hotel on 
the telephone. 

“Is Mr. Moneyboy there?” he inquired. 

“No, he is not,’ came the response. 

“Well, has he engaged rooms?” 

“No, we don’t reserve rooms here; first come, first served 
is our rule,” came the sharp and somewhat airy reply. 

He was rather taken back at the lofty independence they 
seemed to revel in in that town. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, “if he will stay with you when 
he reaches the town?” 

“It’s possible he may; but we can’t say.” 

“Took here,” roared the irate gentleman, “you’re the most 
impudent jack-in-office that ever spoilt his master’s business. 
Go away and tell someone who knows more about the business 
of the hotel to come and speak to me.” 

There was a chuckle at the other end of the wire. 

“This isn’t a hotel; it’s the town jail,” said the voice. 

The confused gentleman rang off sharp. 








A Good Show. 


First Urchin: “Yus, I orlwys ses one o’ these ’ere shows is 


























worth ’arf-a-dozen of the old Punch and Judys.”—Punch, 
London 





One for Information. 
Subscriber—Is this Branch Brook? 
Operator—Yes, sir. 
Subscriber—Anyone in bathing? 
—The Telephone Review. 





Twenty Summers Gone. 
After waiting an unusually long time for Central to come 
in on the wire, he said to her: 
“It took an awful long time to raise you.” 
“Yes, 20 years. Number, please,” she said. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Independent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19, 20, 21; Northwestern Cedarmen, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 26,27; Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 28, 29; National Independent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Feb. 3, 4,5; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 10, 11, 12; Illinois, Springfield, Feb. 16, 17, 18. 


The Suttle Equipment Co. 

Beginning business in a modest way at McLeansboro, IIl., a 
number of years ago, M. C. Suttle, founded the Suttle Equip- 
ment Co., which entered the telephone field as a rebuilder of 
telephone and switchboard apparatus. Specializing, as has 
been done, on delicate repair work, the business has gradually 




















H. H. Knipe. M. C. Suttle. 

grown from a one-man shop to a large concern devoting its 
entire attention to telephone and switchboard repair work. 
Through the enterprise of its founder and the excellence of 
the work turned out, the company grew until it was neces- 
sary to seek a new location, more favorable for shipping and 
the further expansion of the business. Olney, IIl., was select- 
ed becatise, in addition to its location, it is regarded as a 
clean moral town, and a desirable city as a place of residence, 
for the company officers are men of character and standing 


In order to further develop and finance the business it was 
decided to incorporate, which was done early in 1914. A 
limited amount of stock was offered for sale and quickly sub- 
scribed for by a number of the most prominent men in the 
Central states. H. H. Knipe, president of the Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., one of the largest Independent 
operating companies in the state, was elected president and 
M. C. Suttle was elected vice-president and general manager. 


The company is now located in its new building, a part of 
which is practically fireproof, being constructed of brick and 
concrete with steel window frames fitted with reinforced wire 
glass. 

The shop equipment consists of screw cutting and turret lathes, 
sensitive drill presses, coil winding machines, nickel plating 
plant, testing apparatus, etc., all machines having individual 
electric motor drive. Two views of a part of the interior of 
one side of the workroom is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 


It is claimed by the company, and the claim seems well 
founded, that it requires great skill and efficient management 
to handle a proposition such as it has, since it is necessary 
to carry in stock at all times and keep track of more than 
8,000 piece parts of the different makes and types of appar- 
atus. This has been accomplished by building hundreds of 
bins and getting together thousands of piece parts, classifying 
and code numbering them so they can be found instantly. The 
stock is kept so that when apparatus is sent in for repair, 
any parts which may be missing, can be supplied from the 
company’s own stock, thereby doing away with the necessity 
of ordering from the different manufacturers. 


The company’s customers are represented by nearly 800 
of the most progressive Independent telephone companies 
throughout the United States, as well as a number of the 
large railway systems. The company will have an exhibit at 
the convention of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, at Minneapolis, January 19, 20, and 21. The exhibit 
will no doubt be interesting as it will show samples of work 
done by the company, as well as hundreds of piece parts of 





Views in the Repair Shops of the Suttle Equipment Co. at Olney, Ill. 


who want high associations and are ready not only to enjoy 
them, but to contribute their part to the elevating of the stan- 
dard to a still higher plane. 

In January 1914, the company moved its business to Olney, 
and at once began planning a new building suitable to its par- 
ticular needs. Until the new building could be constructed, 
temporary quarters were secured close to the site selected 
for it. 


different manufacture. Mr. Suttle invites all who attend the 
convention to make the company’s booth a visit, as he would 
like to meet them personally. 





Exhibitors at the Kansas Convention. 
At the annual convention of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, held at the National Hotel in Topeka, last 
week, January 5, 6 and 7, a number of manufacturers and sup- 
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ply dealers were represented, the entire seventh floor of the 
hotel being reserved for exhibits. Among those who had ex- 
hibits were the following: 

Tue Garrorp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, and Kansas City 
Mo., exhibited its complete line of telephone apparatus and 
parts, a sample of each piece and part being shown under oper- 
ating conditions. 

The Garford combination magneto-common battery board was 
an interesting feature of the display. A small section con- 
taining five cord circuits, ten magneto lamp signal lines and 
ten common battery line circuits connected to telephones, was 
set up and actual line conditions imposed. Those who witnessed 
the demonstration reported that the supervision was complete 
on both magneto and common battery lines. Much interest 
was evinced in the instantaneous recall on both types of service. 

The company’s new bedside set, a new type of hand set with 
the maintenance neutralized, attracted considerable interest, 
particularly its size and weight. It was originally designed to 
fill a large hospital order, and has become so popular that it 
has been made a standard product. It is made in both magneto 
and common battery types. 

The Garford Mfg. Co. was represented by Homer Stephens, 
E. G. Farenbach and Richard Faulhaber. A. J. Roberts, the 
company’s Western manager, was prevented from attending on 
account of illness. 

THE FRANK B. Cook Co., of Chicago, exhibited its complete 
lines of protective apparatus, including central office, cable, pole 
and substation protection; also self-welded sleeves, guy clamps, 
test connectors, splicing clamps, fuses, the Cook quick heating 
and heat holding electric soldering iron and the Cook ideal nut 
cracker, together with a liberal supply of mixed nuts (a silent 
demonstrator). 

Much enthusiasm was shown over a record sheet, giving the 
hourly and daily meter readings or peg count, of what the 
regular operators are performing with the Corwin semi-auto- 
matic system in operation at Fort Wayne, Ind. Experienced 
managers state that no operator can put up over 400 completed 
calls, while the Corwin record shows over 900 per operator 
hour. 

The exhibit was in charge of F. A. Rader, Kansas representa- 
tive of the company. 





Kellogg Permanent Exhibit Equipment. 


If a salesman wants to make the best impression on a pros- 
pective buyer, the surest, quickest and most satisfactory way 
is to show the goods themselves. Photographs, blueprints, 
bulletins, etc., go a long way but when the buyer is actually 
allowed to examine the equipment himself, he cannot help but 
feel enthusiastic if the apparatus is what he requires and is 
of known merit. 


The importance of this feature of telephone sales has 
prompted the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. to have 
permanent exhibit equipment made up, consisting of samples 
of all standard Kellogg apparatus. , 

This equipment was first shown to the telephone public sev- 
eral months ago at the state telephone convention in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It created a great sensation. Scores of telephone 
men asserted that it was the most complete and attractive 
telephone display they had ever seen. 

The group is made up of three standing panels of tube iron 
construction, the panels themselves being of special wood, 
covered with green burlap. One panel has upon it, magneto 
telephones of various styles, another has standard common bat- 
tery instruments, and the third is what is termed a folding 
panel. It contains smaller apparatus parts such as coils, trans- 
mitters, receivers, etc., mounted on eight panels hinged to a 
center pole, the observer turning the “leaves” like a book. 

In addition to this display equipment, the Kellogg com- 
pany is sending to the more important telephone conventions 
a demonstrating model automatic recall switchboard—its latest 
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development in equipment for common battery towns. This 
board has automatic listening, automatic ringing, automatic 
peg count, instantaneous recall and disconnect, and secret 
service. All of these features are said to have changed 
the whole aspect of traffic conditions; fewer operators needed; 
instantaneous disconnect enables subscriber to get central 
on a “recall” immediately, just as if it were an initial call; 
secret service, affording the talking subscriber this advantage 
of a private line; automatic ringing so designed that the 
subscribers can hear, to their satisfaction, the party being 
rung; and automatic peg count giving means of determining 
the average number of calls at each position. 

Another very interesting novelty which is also used, is a 
model of the immense new Kellogg factory. This model is 
about ten feet long and is illuminated from within. Tiny 
electric lights occupy points in the middle and two ends of 
the building, and a diminutive auto truck is seen in the fore- 
ground. 





The Fitch A & A Patent Cable Sleeve. 


The Fitch Electric Co., 1007 E. 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the manufacturer of a patent cable sleeve for use on tele- 
phone cables, which it claims greatly simplifies cable test- 
ing. The sleeve is known as the A & A cable sleeve and 
has been in use for several years so that the company makes 
the claim that “it’s no experiment—it’s a success.” 

The sleeve is universal and can be used either for a Y 
or a straightaway splice. The ends are soldered to the 
sheathing of the cable by means of a blow torch and the 
sleeve’s construction is said to be such that a child with 15 
minutes’ practice can place one on a cable. 

The sleeve, being connected up horizontally with the ca- 
ble, is not affected, it is claimed, by contraction and ex- 
pansion of the cable. In order to test, all that is necessary 
is to simply loosen one nut, and when through testing, to 
tighten the nut. 

It is said that anyone familiar with telephone work can 
open the A & A sleeve and make a test in 15 minutes without 
the inconvenience of swinging a platform. The sleeve is 
said to be absolutely water tight and it is claimed that 
it has an indefinite life. 

While the first cost is no cheaper than the old sleeve, 
the A & A sleeve is said to be indestructible and therefore 
cheaper in the end. Further information relative to the 
sleeve will be gladly supplied by the Fitch Electric Co. 

P. B. X. of Garford Type Installed at Hotel Radisson. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, has just completed 
the installation of a private branch exchange in the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. The equipment consists of a 600- 
line, twe-position common battery switchboard, made up of 
two standard unit type two-panel sections, and 250 desk tele- 
phones of the “bull neck” type for use in the various rooms. 

This installation is of special interest in view of the fact 
that the annual convention of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America is to be held at this hotel on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week. Visitors will be af- 
forded an opportunity to see in operation the latest type Gar- 
ford private branch exchange. 








Monarch Sales Force Increased. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has recently secured the services of F. L. Black to represent 
it in North and South Dakota. Mr. Black is a thoroughly 
capable telephone man, having had 15 years’ experience in the 
business. He started his telephone work in Fairfield, Iowa, 
in 1900. After serving as lineman and general utility man, 
he was employed by the Iowa Telephone Co. in the various 
capacities of construction foreman, wire chief and local man- 
ager, and finally as a specialty man to step in and take hold 
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of any proposition which needed special attention. Later he 
was manager of the Corwith Independent Telephone Co., at 
Corwith and Luverne, Iowa. 

His wide experience in the operating field and his frank, 
pleasing personality will make many friends in the territory 
he has been assigned, and will benefit the Monarch company 
and its customers. 





More Traffic Figures of the Corwin System. 

In the last two issues of TELEPHONY, traffic figures of the 
Corwin semi-automatic telephone system, operating at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., covering the months of November and December, 
1914, have been presented in tabular form. These gave in de- 
tail the averages for each day of the two months mentioned ,and 
a grand average for each month. 

A further study of these figures shows rather unusual results, 
when taken on a basis of 15 days and five days, respectively. 
These new average figures are, of course, the results of the 
best days during these periods. It is safe to assume that an av- 
erage taken on this basis is a safe estimate of what a system 
can be depended upon to accomplish in everyday work where 
the traffic is sufficient to work the operators to this extent. The 
averages referred to are as follows: 








Day Period For 15 Days. For 5 Days. 
ERE RR are oe ne: 11,260 calls 12.199 calls 
a ss cick woe ee iara 9,560 calls 10,268 calls 

Night Period 
PEE RO a eee 1,868 calls 2,091 calls 
PS ck ha ae Ee Se 1,295 calls 1,292 calls 

eee eee Eee es 23.893 calls 25.850 calls 

Busiest Hour 
WOE PEO. Dink nas dccswcnsiee 750 calls 794 calls 
red tng 778 calls 793 calls 
I oe 2 acialecaicre 769 calls 804 calls 

Day Period 
Average for position hour...... 585 calls 642 calls 


The Frank B. Cook Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Corwin system, expresses the greatest satisfaction in the results 
shown by the Fort Wayne installation, and invites the closest 
investigation by telephone companies as to the merits of the 
system and its accomplishments. 





Garford Installation at Erie, Penna. 
The Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pena., has recently in- 
stalled a new common battery multiple switchboard, manu- 
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ing, automatic operators’ control and automatic peg count, 
thus insuring the Mutual company efficient and rapid fire 
service. 

The Garford company has also under way in a number of 
large exchanges, the installation of the previously mentioned 
automatic operating features and also instantaneous recall, in- 
stantaneous disconnect, secret service, and harmonic party line 
automatic ringing. 





New Kellogg Coast Branch Manager. 

R. H. Coyne, sales representative of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., has been placed in charge, as branch manager, 
of the San Francisco office and territory. For the last four 
years Mr. Coyne has taken care of the Wisconsin trade for 
the Kellogg company, making an excellent record, and a great 
number of friends who will be glad to hear of his widened 
field of activity. 

R. H. Coyne has been with the Kellogg company for 12 
years, receiving a very thorough training in the construction 
and practicability of Kellogg apparatus in extended shop, 
office and operating experience. 

At ‘the San Francisco office, which has recently moved to 
enlarged quarters at 86 Third Street, where a complete line 
is carried in stock, Mr. Coyne will have to assist him, L. H. 
Baldwin, C. F. and R. B. Fairly. 

Automatic Electric Co. Elects Officers. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Automatic Electric Co., held January 12 at the offices of the 
company in Chicago, the following directors were elected: 
Joseph Harris, John B. Russell, Alexander E. Keith, Albert 
G. Wheeler, Harmon A. Harris, and Grant Pelton. At the di- 
rectors’ meeting the following officers were elected: Joseph 
Harris, president; John B. Russell, Harmon A. Harris, and 
Grant Pelton, vice-presidents; Walter I. Patton, secretary; 
Joseph P. Hauck, treasurer. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. was declared, 
payable February 1. 








Paragraphs. 

“A TELEPHONE ON THE FARM” is the title of Bulletin No. 
1011 issued by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. In this bulletin are given detailed instruc- 
tions relative to the organization of a rural farm line, in- 





Switchboard of Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa., for Which Garford Mfg. Co. Has Provided Many New Features. 


factured by the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio. The 
board, which is shown in the accompanying illustration, has 
an ultimate capacity of 6,400 lines, 3,300 of which are in- 
stalled at the present time. Twenty-five operators’ positions 
are provided and the board is equipped with automatic ring- 


cluding a model constitution and by-laws. Detailed instruc- 
tions are also given of the construction of lines and the in- 
stallation of telephone instruments. 

Joun W. Correy, of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and A. C. Craae, general auditor of the Tri- 
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State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., are 
“engaged in auditing the books of the Independent Telephone 
Association of America. 





Stromberg “Center Phone” System for Public Schools. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., states that it has for several years supplied equipments 
designed particularly for public schools and similar systems 
upon order only. Recently, however, the sale of this type of 
instruments has so increased that it has been included among 
the regular products of the Stromberg-Carlson factory. 

The majority of school installations are extremely simple, 
being intended for communication between the principal’s office 
and each teacher or- class room only. Annunciators at the 
principal’s or center station are usually dispensed with, the 
only signal being a bell or buzzer common to all the lines. 
As connections between teachers are infrequent, if not ob- 
jestionable, no interconnecting mechanism is desirable, and the 
principal’s station closely resembles a substation set with the 
addition of a set of calling push buttons. Such, an installation 
is known as a “center phone” system. 

The center station instrument, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is furnished with ringing buttons for 5, 10, 20 
or 30 stations. The substation apparatus is very similar to 
the instruments sold for private line circuits, and is regularly 
furnished in three styles—wall, desk or combination types. 
These instruments each have one push button for signaling 
the center station. The push button for the desk telephone 
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with those used on the regular Stromberg-Carlson line of ex- 
change telephones. 

The talking circuits of all instruments throughout a system 
are connected to a common talking pair. A talking battery is 
bridged across this common pair only when the receiver of the 

















Center Station and Desk Type Substation Instrument. 


center station has been removed from the hook. This feature 
obviates the possibility of substations being used by appoint- 
ment at a predetermined time, and allows the principal to 
monitor conversations actually necessary between substations. 
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Talking Circuit of Stromberg-Carlison Center Telephone System, 


is mounted in the base of the instrument, and a buzzer accom- 
panies the set. In the wall set the button is mounted to the 
right of the hook-switch, while the buzzer is mounted within 
the hook-switch case. 

The various parts of these telephones, including the trans- 
mitter, direct current receiver and hook-switch, are identical 





Showing Relation of Center Station and Substations. 


By cutting the battery off in this manner a waste of current 
is also effectually prevented, which might otherwise result from 
receivers accidentally left off the hook. 

From the center station three wires extend to the battery 
and retardation coil mounted near the battery case. All trans- 
mitter_ current is derived through this coil, while the ringing 
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current is provided with.a path omitting this extra resistance. 
In addition to the common talking pair an individual ringing 
wire is required from the center station to each substation. 

The Stromberg company has endeavored in this system to 
provide as simple and low priced an equipment as is consistent 
with apparatus built for strenuous and efficient service. Among 
the orders for this “center phone” school system might be men- 
tioned several installations each in the public schools of Toronto, 
Ont., Rochester, N. Y., and Des Moines, Iowa. The same sys- 
tem has also found practical applications in hotels, large offices 
and several small factories. 

The sales and engineering departments of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., will cheerfully 
consider any special problems in this line of work, should their 
literature not cover their customers’ particular needs. 


General Sales Manager of Automatic Electric Co. 

H. D. Critchfield, who has been general sales manager for 
the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, for the last six years, and 
was earlier associated with the company in the capacity of 
general counsel, has resigned as general sales manager, ef- 
fective January 10. He will be succeeded by H. A. Harris, 
vice-president of the Automatic Electric Co. 

Mr. Critchfield’s resignation as general sales manager was 
for the purpose of enabling him to give more time to per- 
sonal interests, which have been growing and demanding atten- 
tion. He will continue his association with the Automatic 
Electric Co. in a general advisory capacity and in special co- 
operation with H. A. Harris, dividing his time between the 
two interests. 








“Success”—January Problem for Automatic Electric Co. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has posted blue- 
prints in its factory and offices, announcing “Success” as 
the problem for the month of January. This is the eighteenth 
problem which the company has issued in connection with its 
efficiency campaign, full account of which was given in a previ- 
ous issue of TELEPHONY. “Look forward to 365 days of real 
success,” says the poster. “Never say fail—strive daily for 
success.” “Go to it today, tomorrow and every day.” 

Factory Superintendent W. J. Tewksbury, in the January 
problem, says, among other things: 


Are you as much of a success in your work as you should 
and could be without a great deal of extra trouble? Are you 
making the most of your talents and opportunities? Do you 
know that success comes to every man who really strives for 
it? You may have success in various ways, such as in war, 
or in love, success in playing cards or in the accumulation of 
wealth, success as a diplomat or as a politician. There are 
numerous ways, each different than the other, but the object 
of this problem is to bring out the possibilities of our individ- 
ual success at our daily work, so 1 ask you, are you as suc- 
cessful as you could be in handling your department? 

Do you know as much about the details of your work as 
you should? Do you deal with others reporting to you, in a 
manner that will be the most beneficial to the company’s inter- 
est as well as theirs? Do you always talk and act in a man- 
ner that is least apt to cause comment, dissatisfaction, and 
jealousy? Do you try to give all a square deal, co-operating 
in an earnest desire to promote efficiency? Do you always 
think before you speak and thus avoid saying that which is 
apt to breed trouble later? 

It is really necessary that you do these things in order that 
you may qualify as a candidate for the climb up the ladder 
of success. If you stay at the bottom of the ladder you can- 
not fall, and even if you do not fail completely you are not 
apt to prove a shining example. The man who climbs may get 
a fall occasionally, but don’t let this chance deter you from 
entering the race. .Don’t let the comments of the other fellow 
keep you from climbing the ladder, for when you have suc- 
ceeded, he will be the first to say “Oh, yes, I knew he would be 
a success.” Keep nlugging away, making hay while the sun 
shines, and you will find yourself happier and more successful 
at the end of each year. 

We are now just making a fresh start in a new year. Let 
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us look forward, not backward. Let us, however, remember 
and profit by the mistakes we made in 1914 and thus avoid. 
similar errors in the year before us. We are going to have 
a strenuous time during 1915 unless all signs fail. We are 
sure to have need of all the energy, tact and co-operation that 
can be scraped together before we see another New Year’s 
day. We have the work and we have the men to do the work. 
You know, and I know, that we can deliver the goods. We 
know that we shall be tried and not found wanting. We 
know that no matter how hard the ladder: of success may 
shake as we climb, our hold cannot be loosened and that on 
January 1, 1916, we shall be able to look back on a year’s work 
well done. 

Keep up the good work this coming year. Keep your eyes 
and ears open, your pencil sharp, and a suggestion blank 
handy. Make up your mind to assist, to the very limit of your 
ability, in making this a banner year generally. 


The employes are strongly urged to call immediate atten- 
tion to anything that is apt to cause an accident. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Several sheets accompanying this month’s problem give ac- 
counts of “doings” in the office or factory which may be of 
interest to the. employes. 

The Automatic Electric Co. has announced that on January 
16, a banquet for its employes will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, ninth floor, at 6 p. m. 


San Francisco Trust Co. to Purchase Pacific Bonds. 
Notice has been issuet! that the Mercantile Trust Co., of 
San Francisco, invites bids for the sale to it, on March 2, 
1915, of a sufficient number of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. first mortgage and collateral trust 5 per 
cent. sinking fund, 35-year gold bonds for the investment 
of $236,406.37 now in the sinking fund provided for in the 
mortgage or deed of trust executed by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to the Mercantile Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, as trustee, under date of Jan. 2, 1907. No bond 
will be purchased at a price exceeding 116 per cent. of the 

par value thereof and accrued interest to March 2, 1915. 
Each bid must state the serial number or numbers of 
the bond or bonds tendered and the price asked, and must 
be delivered to the Mercantile Trust Co. on or before 10 
a, m. Feb. 20. The lowest tenders not exceeding for each 
bond 110 per cent. of the par value thereof and accrued in- 
terest will be accepted to the extent of the sum mentioned. 





Woman Given Permit to Operate System at Wentzville, Mo. 

Miss Cordelia F. Lusby, chief operator in the long distance 
office at Wentzville, Mo., has been granted a certificate of 
public convenience to construct and operate a telephone sys- 
tem in Wentzville. 

With her own means Miss Lusby will put in the poles, 
string the wires and provide a central station. The total 
investment is about $3,000. About 70 subscribers already 
have been secured. 

Wentzville, with a population of more than 800, has 
never had a local exchange, and there is a growing sentiment 
in favor of one. Miss Lusby has been chief long distance 
operator in that town for the last nine years, and, it is 
said, her experience is sufficient to warrant her starting a 
local system. 

The exchange will be operated day and night and Miss 
Lusby’s sister, Miss Elise L. Lusby, will assist her. 








Telephone System Installed on Rockefeller Estate. 

On the estate of John D. Rockefeller, at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
a telephone system of 77 stations has just been installed. 
Along the golf course and over the grounds, 37 instruments 
have been distributed, and 33 telephones have been installed 
in the various rooms of the house. The system is so com- 
plete that Mr. Rockefeller can talk with any room in the 
dwelling or be reached at almost any place on the grounds. 
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The 1900 Dry Battery 


Supreme for Telephone Service 


Because of the strong, steady current that it gener- 
ates and because of its unequaled lasting qualities 
the 1900 Dry Battery is today, as it has been from 
the first, the best battery that has ever been made 


for Telephone Service. 


The 1900 is a triumph in dry battery construction. 
It is the product of the man who made the dry bat- 
tery adaptable to commercial uses. Philip Nun- 
gesser, who produced the first commercially suc- 
cessful dry battery, has for twenty-five years been 
the leader in this branch of electrical science. His 





eminence as a dry battery specialist is as great as 
that of Edison and Steinmetz in their fields of en- 


deavor. 


Why It Is The Best 


Mr. Nungesser offers the 1900 as the ideal dry bat- 
tery for telephone exchanges. It possesses remark- 


able recuperative powers, and it has matchless en- 








durance. 

Th 

* remar abie stren h an : i i i 
tility oF this battery ay The 1900 Dry Battery is in use in exchanges all 
PeTiox t 1; ave! surity M ; 1 1 

Wedients, and thes perner over the country, and everywhere it is giving the 

" be Comb tion . : M4 ; 

SUARANTEED ELECTRICAL!” | highest satisfaction for the uniform excellence of 
MND MEC HAN Y PEF ° . M 
el the service it renders and for the economy resulting 


from its long life. 


When ordering dry batteries be sure to get the best 
and most economical by specifying 1900. It beats 











time. 


The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


. Poles on Post Roads. 

In 1895 the city council of Newport, Ky., adopted an 
ordinance giving the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. and its 
successors, a right to erect poles and stretch wires through 
the streets and alleys of the city. Among other provisions 
were the following: 

“Nor shall anything in this ordinance be construed as 
granting a franchise to said Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 

“The said Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. shall pay to the 
city of Newport a special license tax of $100 per annum.” 

In 1899 the city sued the company for the license tax of 
1897 and 1898. The grantee in the ordinance, which was a 
New York corporation, sold its property in the state of 
Kentucky in 1897. In 1908 suit was brought to recover 
from..the original grantee under the ordinance the license 
tax for, the years 1898 to 1907 inclusive, but by an 
amended petition, a Kentucky corporation of the same 
name and which had finally become the owner of the 
rights under the ordinance, was made defendant. 

Although the company set up a number of defenses, 
judgment was given against it for the taxes from the 
years 1903 to 1907, inclusive. As to the other years, the 
statute of limitations was held to be a bar. The company 
appealed from the judgment. The court held that the fact 
that the company had accepted the congressional legisla- 
tion of 1866, called the Post Roads Act and granting to 
telegraph companies the right to erect poles and wires 
on post roads, though authorizing such erection in the 
streets of a city, did not deprive the city of the right 
to charge a company exercising such right a reasonable 
fee or occupation tax for such use. 

The ordinance was held to grant merely a license, revoc- 
able at the option of the city, but while the company was 
using the streets, the court held it could not deny the 
validity of the ordinance, and was under an implied con- 
tract to pay the price. The license tax was held to be not 
a tax on the right of, the company to do business in the 
city, but a mere charge for the use of the streets, poles 
and wires. : 

It was also held that the company was not entitled to 
exemption from payment:on the ground that because other 
companies were authorized to use the streets on less 
onerous terms, it was denied the equal protection of the 
law. Cities, said the court, are entitled to maké 'reason- 
able classification of grants and privileges and may at- 
tach dissimilar conditions and may impose dissimilar bur- 
dens on each class, only being required to make the bur- 
dens the same in the same class. Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. vs. city of Newport, 169 Southwestern, 700. 





Assessment on Rural Company Members. 

The Enlli Telephone Co. was organized informally in 
1908 by 15 residents of the town of Remsen, N. Y., signing 
an agreement binding themselves to pay an equal share 
for building a telephone line to their respective residences. 
The line was built and paid for. The parties never adopted 
the constitution or by-laws, but they held meetings and 
elected officers. 

For some years they had their central switching done 
by another concern, but the costs constantly increased. 
Finally a committee was appointed to meet certain: other 
similar associations “and to do business with them.” Later 
the committee reported, and a vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the company should operate its 
own exchange. There were 12 members present, eight of 
whom voted in favor of the proposition and four against 
it. A committee of three was then appointed, which 
bought and installed an exchange. 

All of the members of the association were connected 
with the new exchange and the expense of it was divided 
equally among them. Several of them refused to pay, and 
suit was brought to recover the assessment comprising 
the prorata share of one of them. 

The defendant claimed that the extension of the line 
necessary to carry out the different arrangements with 
reference to switching was outside the power and scope 
of the association; that its power was limited strictly by 
the original agreement signed by the 15 original members; 
and that the organization had no power to later change 
that line in any manner. The court held that the conten- 


tion was unreasonable and that the association had power, 
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within the reasonable scope of its purpose, to make any 
change that its members saw fit. The court held that the 
majority was entitled to control, and the minority must 
submit. It was held that the minute book of the associa- 
tion was competent evidence of the action taken by it at 
the meeting. 

One feature of the case was that the son of a deceased 
member and officer of the association, voted upon the 
proposition of making an expenditure for improvements. 
It was held that he was estopped to deny that-he was a 
member of the association. Francis vs. Perry. 144 New 
York Siate, 167. 


Refusal to Furnish Service. 4.» 

A contract for telephone service provided that. it was 
permissible for either party on ten days’ notice to discon- 
tinue their contract. The company desired to raise its rates 
on January 29, 1912, and notified the subscriber that his 
right to service would terminate on that date, unless he 
executed a new contract at the higher rate. The subscriber 
paid no attention to this notice. On February 1, through 
an error of the company’s bookkeeper, he received a bill 
for February service at the old rate, which he immediately 
paid. 

During the first three days of February he attempted 
to use his telephone but was not permitted to do so be- 
cause of his refusal to execute a new contract. When the 
company ascertained that payment had been made for Feb- 
ruary, it furnished him service for that month at the old 
rate. Suit was brought by the subscriber against the tele- 
phone company to recover statutory penalties against the 
telephone company which the subscriber claimed the com- 
pany incurred as a result of cutting off his telephone serv- 
ice on the first, second and third days of February. 

The suit was brought under the action of the transporta- 
tion corporations law of New York which provides that 
every telephone company shall receive dispatches from 
and for other telegraph or telephone lines and from and 
for individuals on payment of the usual charges, with im- 
partiality and if it neglects or refuses to do so, it shall pay 
$100 for every such refusal or neglect to the person en- 
titled to have the message transmitted. The court held 
that this act was designed to prevent discrimination and 
bad faith in the transmission of messages, and had no ap- 
plication to a telephone company’s refusal to permit a 
patron to talk over his telephone,on the ground that his 
contract right to service had expired. It was therefore 
held that the company’s refusal was not in bad faith and 
that the subscriber could not recover the penalties for 
which he sued. Kevand vs. Néw York Telephone Co., 145 
New York Supplement, 414. 








Minutes of Corporate Meeting. 

Where the validity of a sale of property of a corporation 
was attacked, a book, purporting to be a book of minutes 
of the corporation, was held admissible in evidence for 
the purpose of showing the validity of the sale, the book 
being identified as such by the testimony of the officer 
of the corporation acting as custodian of the book, there 
being no allegation or proof of fraud in its keeping. The 
secretary of the corporation, either actual or acting, is the 
proper officer to keep its minutes, and the person by whom 
to prove the authenticity of the minutes or books of the 
corporation. So held the Georgia Court of Appeals in a 
recent suit brought by a stockholder for the value of his 
stock. 

In the same case, it was held that where there is an 
actual meeting of the stockholders of a corporation and 
it appears that the majority of the stockholders were pres- 
ent in person at the meeting, it will be presumed, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, that the meeting 
was regularly called and that all stockholders had notice 
thereof. The stockholder, who was bringing suit, testified 
directly that he had no actual notice, either of the call 
of the meeting or of any sale of the property, and never 
afterwards ratified the sale. This was the controlling issue 
in the case. There being evidence to overcome the pre- 
sumption of regularity in the call of the meeting, the court 
held that the question should have been submitted to the 
jury. Bridges vs. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
outheastern, 925. 
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One Person Per Day 

Room with detached bath. ..$2 to $3 
Room with private bath...$3 to $5 
wo Persons Per Day 


Room with detached bath. ..$3 to $5 
Room with private bath....$5 to $8 


Two Persons Per Day 
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“Convention Headquarters” 


National Independent Telephone Association 
Convention, February 3, 4 and 5, 1915 


The popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the traveling public is largely due to the 
excellent food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome dishes offered on the special 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner menus. 


Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c; 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1.00 per person 


EVERYBODY LIKES HOTEL LA SALLE 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


Frep Petty has accepted a position with the Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Okolona, Miss., which was re- 
cently organized to take over the Givhan properties, as assist- 
ant to Manager Dow Fitzgerald. 

J. W. Turner, formerly connected with the Okolona In- 
dependent Telephone Co., at Okolona, Miss., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Johnson City, Tenn., exchange of the 
Bristol Telephone Co., succeeding Walter M. Boaz. 

Wuu1am Pocus, for the past six years manager of the 
Whitley County Telephone Co., of Columbia City, Ind., has 
tendered his resignation. He will be succeeded by John C. 
Pentz, of Columbia City, formerly manager of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Whitley county. 

R. A. Wyte, of Hastings, Neb., formerly district commer- 
cial manager for the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
that city, and recently appointed special agent for the com- 
pany, has accepted a position as district manager for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Wylie 
will continue to make Hastings his headquarters. 

Tueropore N. Vat, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has offered to present to the state of Ver- 
mont his large farm at Lyndonville, to be used as a school 
for girls for special instruction and training in domestic 
economics and home making. Mr. Vail has already estab- 
lished an agricultursl school for boys at Lyndon, Vt. 


A. B. ConKLIN, vice-president and general manager of the 
Atlanta Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
signed his position, the resignation to take effect not later 
than March 1. Mr. Conklin took charge five and one-half 
years ago and has put the company on a sound financial basis. 
During his management two new exchanges have been erected 
and many other improvements made to the system. 


Mrs. MarcareT Mackin Hyatt, after 32 years of service 
with the Chicago Telephone Co. and recently engaged in spe- 
cial work in the office of the traffic superintendent, has re- 
tired. Mrs. Hyatt entered the employ of the company as 
switchboard operator. She was promoted successively to su- 
pervisor, assistant chief operator, chief operator and man- 
ager. Mrs. Hyatt says there was nothing remarkable about 
her advancement, promotion coming to her gradually, step 
by step. Upon being offered a new position, it never occurred 
to her to reject it because of the added responsibilities and 
work. Prior to being placed on the staff of the traffic super- 
intendent, she was in charge of the Central exchange in 
Chicago, at that time the largest exchange in the world. This 
position Mrs. Hyatt held for several years, until her promo- 
tion to the advisory position on the staff of the traffic super- 
intendent, from which position she has recently resigned. 

About two years ago, Mrs. Hyatt was featured in the 
“Women Who Have Won” series, which appeared simul- 
taneously in the Chicago Daily News, the New York Tribune 
and papers in other large cities. In making selections for 
this series, which was prepared by the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, but one woman in each of the various vocations 
was selected as representative of the successful ones. 

Although Mrs. Hyatt has been in business life for many years 
she has preserved the charm of refined womanliness. She 
has successfully filled positions of authority and responsibility 
over many girls in Chicago. Her success did not affect her 
attitude toward those below and the universal sentiment 
among the forces is enthusiastic admiration and personal affec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hyatt is a member of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America and is well known to telephone operating men through- 
out the country. 


Obituary. 

Ropney F. Hemenway, special agent of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., died recently of heart failure, at the age of 56. 

Grorce W. Wesster, formerly traveling engineer for the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.. was stricken with 
paralysis at his home in Baltimore, Md.. and died shortly 
afterward. Mr. Webster entered the employ of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac company in 1892 as engineer, and in 1904 was 


appointed traveling engineer, which position he held until the 
inauguration of the pension plan. He was the first employe 
of that company to be retired under the pension plan. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Taytor Rivce, ILtr.—The Taylor Ridge Switch Association 
has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. 
The incorporators are: Albert Hofer, Herman Hofer and 
Franny Curry. Arrangements for construction are being 
made. 

Cuurususco, INp.—The Churubusco Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are: H. W. Soest, Albert Bush, R. R. Scott, 
Louis Scott and T. M. Scott. 

Humeston, IowA.—The Humeston Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. The officers are 
as follows: D. C. Phillips, president; Charles Long, vice- 
president and treasurer; Ray Valentine, secretary. 

ALPHorETTA, Ky.—A telephone company has been organized 
for the purpose of constructing a system in this town. W. M. 
Cecil is manager. 

Epna, Ky.—The Enterprise Telephone Co. has recently been 
orgarized with a capital stock of $1,000. Preparations are 
being made to install a system. 

Stanton, Ky.—The Powell Telephone Co. has been organ- 
ized by A. S. Campbell, F. J. Campbell and others with a 
capital stock of $2,000. 


Financial. 

BARBOURVILLE, Ky.—The Knox Countv Home Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital. stock from $7,000 to $8,000 and will 
construct a number of new lines in the vicinity. 

Jackson, Ky.—The Breathitt County Telephone Co. has re- 
cently increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $9,000. 

_ JOHNSTowN, Pa.—The Johnstown Telephone Co. has declared 
its Tegular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share. An extra 
dividend of $2 per share is also being paid out of the surplus 
earnings accumulated during the past ten years. 

j TAZEWELL, Va.—The Bluefield Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

LinpsEy, Wis.—The Lindsey Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $370 to $7,500. 

Osszo, Wis.—The Pleasant Valley Telephone Co. has been 
granted permission to issue $320 in stock for improvements 
on its system. 

Elections. 

DEXTER, Inp.—The Dexter Mutual Telephone Co. recently 
held its annual meeting and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: B. C. Hemphill, president; E. B. Phole, 
secretary; F. C. Repass, treasurer; A. T. Percey, F. H. Nolte 
and George Leeper, directors. 

ROCKVILLE, Inp.—The stockholders of the Citizens Telephone 
Co. of Bridgeton held their annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers: Frank Adams, president; Wilson 
Cummings, vice-president; Clayton Hobson, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Donce City, Kans.—The Dodge City Wheat Belt Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: F. E. Spicer, president; G. J. 
Stauth, secretary and treasurer; Tom Stauth, Frank Sharp and 
Harry Mayrath, directors. 

HARVEYVILLE, Kans.—At the annual meeting of the North 
Harveyville. Telephone Co. the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Wess Akers; vice-president, 
Chas. Taber; secretary and treasurer, T. P. Walton. 

Kevit, Ky.—The stockholders of the Heath Telephone Co. 

elected the following officers at a recent meeting: M. B. Trapp, 
president and general manager; George Alliston, secretary 
and treasurer; A. W. Rickman, J. H. Massie, C. W. Corneal, 
G. H. Harting and J. R. Reeves. directors. 
_ MEpForp, Minn.—The Merton Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers: 
B. L. Case, president; George Flinn, vice-president; George 
Brush, secretary and treasurer; John Horak and Edward 
Laughlin, directors. 
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